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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


With the death of Swinburne (he is far too great to 
be ‘‘ Mr.’’-ed now) one feels that the last of the great 
poets has gone. In him we had for many years, by un- 
questioned title, the greatest living poet of the world. 
A great poet never dies, it is said; for the essence of 
him, his poetry, lives. What matter whether he is 
present in the flesh or not? But men are we, and this 
sublime indifference is beyond us. Swinburne, maybe, 
would have added nothing lasting to his works had he 
lived on; but it is always a joy to feel that there is in 
the world, here amongst us, one who has done marvels. 
He must be a bloodless creature who could read Swin- 
burne’s glorious lines and not wish there were breath in 
the ‘* golden mouth ’’. The blank is painfully marked. 
If we lose a conspicuous man of action, happily we have 
others left. But Swinburne gone, there is now no one. 
This country has not a great poet among the living, if 
it has a poet at all. Has the world? Total eclipse 
seems to have overwhelmed us. 


It is not the greatest thing about Swinburne as poet, 
but it is the most distinctive, and the most unchallenge- 
able, that he is the greatest metrist there has ever been. 
No Greek even could work, or did work, greater wonders 
With metre. Swinburne’s metrical invention was the 
marvel of his brother poets. Often he startled, some- 
tmes staggered, them, but as their ear caught the new 
thythm they were forced to admit the success of the inno- 
vation. The beauties of Swinburne’s rhythms are inex- 
haustible. Take the ‘‘ Tale of Balen ’’, one of Swin- 
burne’s favourites amongst his poems, and most justly 
so. What extraordinary rhythmical effects he gets ! His 


verse responds to every motion of sea and wind; it 
catches every sparkle of a sun.ray. Yet Swinburne, in 
answer to a request from us for an article on a metrical 


” 


theme, said ‘‘ I know nothing of prosody ’’. 


None who had ever met Swinburne could forget his 
gem-blue eye, brimming over with force and meaning, 
or his magnificent courtesy—a delightful friend who 
might make an exceedingly unpleasant enemy. It was 
better to hear than to read his fiery denunciations of our 
pro-Boers ; his eye would become a very fury of concen- 
trated contempt and hatred. Swinburne in his later 
life was an intense patriot, a great Imperialist. He had 
come to loathe ‘‘a fissiparous democracy ’’. It is 
pleasant to feel that after the stormy passages—some 
disastrous—his latter years were profoundly peaceful 
and happy. Probably Swinburne never enjoyed life so 
much as during the many years he lived at Putney with 
his lifelong friend Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. Of 
youthful friendships there are many proverbial in- 
stances ; but surely this will go down as the classical 
example of the friendships of age. As each grew older, 
the tie grew stronger. About Swinburne there are things 
to regret, blanks to be filled up ; but the last phase—un- 
eventful ; to the stranger perhaps monotonous—was just 
a long summer’s evening. 


There is an echo of what seem already far-off events 
in the announcement that England, Italy, Germany, 
France and Russia have recognised the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina by signifying their assent to the 
abrogation of Article 25 of the Berlin Treaty. Russia, 
Turkey and Bulgaria have settled between them all 
questions about the suzerainty. What has happened was 
easy to foresee from the beginning. We imagine this is 
the end of all the talk about a Conference. What coulda 
Conference be wanted for now, when all the parties have 
accepted the facts as accomplished? The case is settled 
out of court between all the parties concerned, and this 
way of settling disputes is less dangerous than arguing 
about everything, with all the world looking on and 
listening and all the newspapers joining in. By the way, 
the rumours of M. Isvolsky’s resignation still circulate. 
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Affairs in Turkey make a very pretty problem for an 
expert in constitutional learning. Is the Government of 
Turkey a Constitution tempered by despotism or a 
despotism tempered by a Constitution? But everybody 
exe pt a pedant would go straight to the real centre of 
authority and fix on the Army. Until last July the 
Sultan’s autocracy depended on his having an army con- 
tent to be controlled by him. It became disaffected 
enough to be directed for a time by the Committee 
of Union and Progress and to support the Parliament 
the Committee set up. It was still amenable when the 
Committee wanted to get rid of Kiamil as Grand 
Vizier. Now another Committee in opposition to the 
old Committee has got the ear of the soldiers. Hilmi 
is turned out by soldiers and Tewfik is Grand Vizier 
with their support. 


The Army has turned on the Committee of Union and 
Progress because its religious and conservative opinions 
have been too little taken into account by the Com- 


mittee, which has pushed progress at the expense of’ 


union. The new Ministry is the creature of the Army ; 
but though it represents a reaction in the direction of the 
Sultan it cannot yet be said that the day of the old régime 
has come again. Still it looks as if the drift were in 
that direction. Some of the former Ministers are in 
the present Government; and the comparatively mild 
handling of the defeated party does not indicate a full- 
blooded revolution. 


Whether the Young Turk or the Old Turk comes better 
out of these domestic squabblings, or if there is to be a 
simulacrum moré or fess futile of a Parliament, is not 
of much importance. But revolutions and counter- 
revolutions, perhaps civil war, are dangerous at Con- 


stantinople. They may start fresh foreign troubles.” 


We have just got through the Austro-Servian and the 
Bulgarian alarms ‘which arose out of the changes in 
Turkey nine months ago. There are already reports of 
disturbances by Bulgarians in Macedonia and of a 
mobilisation of Bulgarian troops which is said to be 
expected ‘‘ not in days but in hours ’’. In Russia they 
are accusing Austria of intriguing for an occupation of 
Constantinople by Prince Ferdinand’s troops. Once 
more we shall hear of the Powers helping to maintain 
the Constitution, which of course means no more than 
that the two dominant groups of rival Powers will be 
again at the old game of trying to get the better of each 
other, and not getting further forward. 


Sir William Harcourt once said he was only afraid 
Lord Kitchener might make war quite popular—he 
waged it so cheaply. One thinks of this, reading Lord 
Kitchener's speech on the Indian Army. It is an 
extremely powerful speech, the weight of an iron will 
and strong intellect behind it. Indeed, it is so good a 
speech on the Army a civilian can understand it. His 
note to-day, as of yore, is this: Efficiency with Economy. 
Spend—where necessary spend without stint—but be 
ever overhauling your stock and accounts, and see to it 
you get the uttermost farthingsworth for your outlay. 
It was once said that Lord Kitchener would have made 
a very good manager of the Army and Navy Stores. We 
are not sure he might not make a still better manager 
of the British Empire. 


He puts the case for a strong Army in India in the 
way we must all put it for an invincible armada for 
the Empire. We are to see in it neither a costly 
glittering toy nor a weapon of aggression and aggran- 
disement. It is just an insurance. A nation’s life- 
insurance. The metaphor is excellent, if not new. But 
let us not forget this difference between the private 
and the national life insurance. We may surrender on 
good terms the first, after we have paid the premia for 
many years. But, with the national insurance, sur- 
render can only mean death. The premium must never 
be discontinued—even though each year we have to 
submit to its increase. 


We wish we had a Navy Kitchener—instead there js 
Mr. George Lambert, the Civil Lord. True to the tradi. 
tion of his office Mr. Lambert, having kept his mouth 
shut in the House during the naval debates, is opening 
it wide in the country. In Devonshire he has this week 
made two speeches. In one he was witty—if the wit 
wanted dryness—for he suggested that Mr. Balfour’s 
handicap would go up to three figures if Mr. Balfour 
foozled at golf as badly as he foozled at the Navy. And 
Mr. Lambert was positive and reassuring in both 
speeches. There is no need for ‘‘a scare’’; ‘I can 
give you first-hand information, ladies and gentle- 
men ’’, said Mr. Lambert largely ; so the British Navy 
is all right. Mr. Lambert one may regard as an amphi- 
bian ; he appears to be as good on the water as on the 
land. 


Lord Rosebery made some gracious remarks about Sir 
Edward Reed at Cardiff. We fancy we know on which 
side Sir Edward would have ranged himself, as to the 
Navy, had he been living to-day. Lord Rosebery 
seemed to deprecate hasty building of more ships of the 
Dreadnought type. He would like to be in the brain 
of: the shipbuilders before deciding; and so forth. 
There is something in this line of argument, but un- 
fortunately that something may be very dangerous. Is 
Lord Rosebery, too, among the Micawbers of the 
Navy—waiting for something better than Dread- 
noughts to turn up? It might be wise to wait a while, 
if there were every probability of something better than 
Dreadnoughts turning up. But, as it happens, the 
shipbuilders have “‘ in their brains ’’ nothing of the kind 
ready, if indeed likely to be ready several years hence. 
This is a point which the wait-a-bit party has, we think, 
wholly overlooked. 


‘Mr. Churchill overlooks it. He lias sent to Dundee 
what he means as Verbosa et grandis epistola. It opens 
with technical talk and phrasing about two-Power 
standards and Dreadnoughts. Leaving his men, guns, 
and ships perhaps with relief, Mr. Churchill goes in for 
mighty, moral talk—Mr. Churchill as the complete 
Christian! As to a possible clash between England 
and Germany, he vows that: ‘‘ No more abject repudia- 
tion, not only of the whole message of Liberalism, but of 
the very structure of civilisation, could be demanded 
of us’’. We do not know in the least what is ‘ the 
message ’’ of Liberalism—or of Conservatism for the 
matter of that—though we have heard of “ the 
message ”’ of a bard, which seems to be that he should 
write poetry instead of prose. But as to the other part 
of the proposition—what is there ‘‘ abject’’ about 
nations going to war? War between great nations is 
terrible, monstrous perhaps ; but ‘‘ abject ’’ is an absurd 
word to use of it. And then ‘‘ the very structure of 
civilisation ’’—why all these bursting words? 


There is more of the same sort in Mr. Churchill’s 
‘*message’’. It is a very elephantiasis of language. 
Thus: ‘‘ None of those racial, territorial, dynastic, or 
religious causes of quarrel which have in the past set the 
world on edge exist, or ever have existed, between Great 
Britain and Germany’”’. . . ‘‘ the final and supreme 
factor governing the growth and maintenance of navies 
is finance”? . . . ‘* The interlacing of interests, the 
complexity of modern life, the improvements in com- 
munication, the expansion of knowledge, of culture and 
of comfort, the movement among individuals of every 
class—all point to a greater security, to a surer con- 
fidence, and to larger and more obvious forms of common 
interest between every country ’’, etc. Well, we have 
heard Mr. Chaplin following Mr. Gladstone in debate; 
and have heard—if never read—some of Sir Henry 
Fowler’s most massive efforts. But we recall nothing 
of theirs quite to equal this last bit. When Mr. 
Churchill swears he is at any rate interesting: may 
we be spared his sermons. 


In these days of military economy and reduction, it is 
surprising to find the Treasury and Mr. Haldane con- 
senting to the creation of a new and totally unnecessary 
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billet. It is announced that Major-General Sir C. 
Fergusson has been appointed Inspector of Infantry. 
What he is to do we are at a loss to imagine, unless he 
makes needless work. Conceive the farce of a very 
junior general officer going down to Aldershot and 
inspecting the infantry units there under Sir H. Smith- 
Dorrien. There are already three general officers who 
inspect each unit in every command. First there is the 
brigadier, then the divisional general, and finally the 
local commander-in-chief. We should have imagined 
that even the divisional generals were sufficiently de- 
tached from the units of their commands to inspect them 
adequately. But when it comes to the commanders-in- 
chief, all we can say is if they are not fit to be entrusted 
with the inspection of their corps, the whole lot of them 
should be removed at once. The whole business is a 
monstrous waste of public money, and we hope the sub- 
ject will be raised when Parliament reassembles. 


For the life of us we cannot make out what the 
Stratford-on-Avon bye-election is all about. Captain 
Kincaid-Smith has got a Bill for the enactment of 
universal compulsory military training which apparently 
he wishes to force the Government to take up and pass. 
The appeal is to be made to the electors, not about the 
Navy, but about this Bill, which is practically conscrip- 
tion. Does Captain Kincaid-Smith imagine that even 
if he carries his election, he will carry his Bill? A great 
many other private members have got Bills of their own, 
which they firmly believe are necessary to save the 
nation. If they were all to resign in order to take tlfe 
opinions of their constituents, we should live in a blaze 
of bye-elections. Let us, however, admit that Captain 
Kincaid-Smith’s Bill is of supreme and urgent import- 
ance. The Unionist party is not agreed about it: 
indeed Mr. Philip Foster denounces it. Altogether, the 
whole business is a muddle, from which it is impossible 
to say who will emerge victorious. Captain Kincaid- 
Smith will undoubtedly take away a certain number of 
Conservative votes, so that a blatant colonial barrister, 
well versed in the corruption of Canadian provincial 
politics, might slip in. Unfortunately, the Conservative 
candidate is not so popular as he might be. 


From the moment when the Court of Appeal confirmed 
the decision that trades-union funds could not be devoted 
to political purposes, we knew that the Labour party in 
Parliament was doomed. The discipline, the self- 
restraint, the courteous expression necessary to a 
political party require an education which the artisan 
does not possess. But as long as there is money in the 
chest capable leaders can be procured from another 
‘* couche sociale ’’, who know how to organise, to make 
speeches, and to write articles. From an exhausted 
treasury these leaders always slip away, on one pretext 
or another. To whom can the Labour party appeal to 
fill its coffers? Hardly to the Radical millionaires, for 
they are employers of labour. 


Messrs. Keir Hardie, Ramsay Macdonald, Philip 
Snowden, and Bruce Glasier have all retired from the 
National Administrative Council of the Labour Party. 
With the exception of Mr. Keir Hardie, not one of these 
leaders is a working-man. Mr. Macdonald is a 


‘ journalist, of studious methods and fond of language, 


with some private means. He is clever, but not extra- 
ordinarily so: there are at least a score of journalists 
walking Fleet Street who can write and talk as well as 
Mr. Macdonald, whose speeches are merely leading 
articles committed to memory. Mr. Snowden was a 
clerk at Somerset House, who, meeting with a bicycle 
accident and conceiving himself to be shabbily treated 
by the Government, turned Socialist agitator and 
journalist. He writes better than Mr. Macdonald, but 
is too ill-natured and irreconcilable to get on in politics. 
Mr. Glasier is the editor of the ‘‘ Labour Leader ’’. 


Mr. Keir Hardie—picturesque in dress, mild in 
methods, and an elderly dreamer of dreams—is beaten 
out of the field by a loud-lunged, vain brawler like Mr. 


Victor Grayson. But the truth is that all these leaders 
signed their own death-warrant when they proclaimed 
for law and order as against anarchy. When Mr. 
Macdonald declared that he would not cure any social 
evils by sudden or violent steps, he dismissed himself, 
for that is not at all the kind of thing wanted by the 
Victor Graysons, and Jacobin viragoes like Mrs. 
Despard. We prophesy that there will be about twenty 
Labour members in the next House of Commons. 


The Socialists in France, as in England, have been 
in Conference. In England the Social Democrats 
have again accentuated their distinction from all other 
socialists than themselves, even from the soi-disant 
Socialists of the Independent Labour party. In France 
the chief discussion at the Congress has been whether 
the Socialists pur sang shall in future have a compact 
for offensive purposes against the Government with the 
so-called Radical-Socialists. Since M. Clemenceau came 
into office these Radical Socialists have refused to part 
from the Republican bloc. They imagined it was their 
duty ‘‘ to save the Republic ’’ politically first and fore- 
most. They are now finding out that all sections of 
the labour world are mustering in bitter hostility to the 
Government ; and that their best chance at the elections 
will be to show they are no longer pledged to be a party 
to the bloc. 


They think the way to show to the working classes 
their change of aim is to renew the alliance which 
formerly existed between themselves and the Socialists. 
The most important practical matter discussed at the 
Socialist Congress was whether at elections there should 
be an agreement as to second ballots whereby either a 
Socialist or a Radical-Socialist candidate’s return might 
be secured. The Congress was not irreconcilable and 
agreed to leave the matter open. It is pretty confident 
that its constant and steady opposition to M. Clemen- 
ceau‘s Government makes it independent; and that it 
has little to gain by an alliance with the Radical Socialists 
who will suffer for having preferred the ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ 
Government to the party whose leaders are the Hervés, 
the Guesdes and the Jaurés. 


M. Lopukhin, the former Director of the Russian 
Police Department, is to be tried on a charge of high 
treason forhis disclosures to the Social Revolutionaries 
as to the spy Azeff. The ‘‘ Times ’’ of Thursday has 
two closely printed columns of the indictment that is to 
be presented against M. Lopukhin, founded on pre- 
liminary investigations during which M. Lopukhin made 
certain admissions. The trial is to be before the Senate, 
and not in the ordinary Law Courts; and it is to be 
public. It appears clear from M. Lopukhin’s own ad- 
missions that information as to Azeff being in the pay 
of the police became known to the Revolutionaries 
through him. He met casually in a railway carriage 
the editor Burtzeff, who mentioned Azeff as a suspected 
agent-provocateur. With incredible weakness M. 
Lopukhin allowed himself to be ‘‘ pumped ’’, and being 
pressed admitted that Azeff was in the police pay. He 
did so on the understanding that his name should not 
be mentioned to the revolutionary tribunal. Burtzeff, 
as may be supposed, was too anxious to have so good 
an authority to back his assertions not to cite his 
informant. 


M. Lopukhin denies that he has been in personal com- 
munication with the Revolutionaries except once. The 
abduction of his daughter in London was one of the 
sensations of 1908. He admits that he met there three 
Revolutionaries at the Waldorf Hotel. No particulars 
are given of what took place, but it is probable there 
will be evidence given to show that the negotiations had 
to do both with his daughter and Azeff. What is 
remarkable is the slender grounds on which M. Lopukhin 
believed that Azeff was agent-provocateur. On his 
trial he may have more proofs; but, so far as he 
puts it, Burtzeff aroused his feelings by asserting that 
Azeff himself initiated and executed outrages. Yet up 
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to the time of the interview the Revolutionaries them- 
selves had not suspected Azeff. We do not know 
whether it would be a good defence in Russian law to 
prove that M. Lopukhin had ample evidence that Azeff 
was agent-provocateur. Morally it would be atrocious 
without such proofs to give information against Azeff. 
The mere fact of Azeff being in the pay of the police 
would be sufficient for the Revolutionaries to condemn 
him to death. Azeff has completely disappeared. What 
a sensation it would be if he should appear at the trial 
as Le Caron appeared against the Parnellites ! 


When they do not know at Mark Lane why there has 
been and is a ** shortage ”’ in wheat, so that prices have 
gone up some three or four shillings a quarter, it would 
be rash to give an unprofessional opinion. Grant the 
shortage of wheat, the rise in bread of about a penny 
the four-pound loaf is not a mystery. The three or four 
shillings extra the quarter is just about the amount 
which enables flour merchants to charge extra and the 
bakers to pass it on to the buyers of loaves in the shape 
of a penny. We must beware and not accuse Mr. 
Patten, of Chicago, the ‘* Wheat King ”’, of having had 
very much to do with the rise. This is the opinion at 
Mark Lane. Mr. Patten has not made the scarcity ; the 
scarcity has made Mr. Patten, and he has made enough 
to satisfy him out of the ** shorts ’’; the sum being 
between three and four hundred thousand pounds. 


Whatever the reasons for deficient supplies may be, 
and difficulty of transport as far as Canadian wheat is 
concerned seems to be one reason, Mr. Patten had 
foresight of what would happen. It is curious that free 
traders mostly demand legislation against speculators 
like Mr. Patten. There generally are very severe laws 
against keeping corn out of the market in countries 
where free trade has never been heard of. In England 
we had them in the old days ; and Adam Smith showed 
how bad they were. and how speculators ought to be 
encouraged. But the best argument against such laws 
now is that they are impossible. Supplies of every- 
thing are no longer for local but for world markets. 


Sir Donald Currie was not a politician—he was simply 
the man of business in the House of Commons. A few 
years ago Lord Rosebery and the new journalism were 
fond of insisting that this was the sort of man the nation 
needed on the front bench; and we heard a great deal 
about the ideal Cabinets being Cabinets of Maples, 
Liptons, and Ismays, with an occasional Kitchener 
thrown in. ‘That phase has passed. We are all agreed 
once more—at least all Conservatives and safe Liberals 
are agreed—that our Cabinets should be made in the 
main of members of the ruling and educated classes. 
But, not the less, men like Sir Donald Currie should 
always find a place and a welcome at the House of 
Commons. The purely business side must be strongly 
represented. Sir Donald was a business man of the best 
type. He rose from the position of a small clerk solely 
by his own efforts. It is rubbish to say that a man like 
this rises through luck. That is the favourite cant of 
the incapable. 


After Ruskin, Palgrave! The custom of publishing 
imperfect and misleading reprints of books, whose early 
editions only are out of copyright, still goes merrily 
forward. It is a cheap custom—for those who issue the 
imperfect reprints ; and how is the mass of the public to 
know the difference between the good reprint and the 
bad? One might as well expect it to know the difference 
between an imperfect pill and a perfect. Yet we hope 
Messrs. Macmillan are not pointing out quite in vain 
that their copyright edition of ‘‘ The Golden Treasury ”’ 
~-the best anthology of course in the language—is the 
only perfect one. These little things do matter to honest 
people, even in an age of copywrong. We hope that 
Mr. Churchill will look into the question, as his pre- 
decessor promised. He understands such things, and 
has the critical acumen to see how they matter, both in 
literature and business. A change in the law is much 
needed. 


SWINBURNE. 


HE death of a really great poet is one of those events 
which seem to rebuke the comment they naturally 
invite. Nothing human is so enduring as poetry, 
nothing is more assured of a final assessment. By a 
poet’s recent grave, of all places, we shrink from facile 
estimate or vindication. Why anticipate, more or less 
wrongly, the absolute verdict which time is certain to 
utter? This feeling—a sound and proper one—is 
modified as we pay our dues of mourning and respect 
to the memory of Algernon Charles Swinburne. For 
two reasons his work and genius are already appreciable 
with a clearness quite unusual to contemporary judg- 
ments. One reason is that the essential Swinburne 
passed long ago into the perspective of history. It is 
safe to say, without detraction from the various and fine 
achievement which he sustained to the end of his long 
life, that Swinburne’s characteristic note—the note to 
which he owes not only his fame but also his symbolic 
importance—was definitely struck in the ’sixties. 
Another reason is that Swinburne was nothing if not a 
poets’ poet. From the very first his utterance, as some- 
body has said of the oracles of Dodona, was intelligible 
only to prepared and chosen cars. His name was never 
invested with that cloud of popular sentiment and popu- 
lar vogue which has lent to some poets (Tennyson for 
example) a false proportion for time to rectify. It is 
not at all likely that Swinburne’s work will ever meet 
with fuller appreciation in the future, at any rate among 
Englishmen, than it enjoys already. The appeal of his 
peculiar genius, to-day no less than forty years ago, is 
to the small but stable minority who conserve poetic 
fame, and in such matters make what we really mean, 
if we mean anything, when we speak of the voice of 
posterity. 

To say this much is to imply that Swinburne as poet 
needs no vindication. He needs none now, because he 
never needed it; or, rather, because such vindication at 
any time would have been futile. No doubt the present 
generation surpasses the former in its quantity of 
readers who can appreciate, say, the first series of 
‘* Poems and Ballads ’’. But this is only to say that 
the susceptibilities from which the appreciation springs— 
susceptibilities quite modern in character—are now 
more widely diffused. Their quality remains the same. 
With the average educated Englishman such poetry has 
made no headway and never will. Ignorance or repug- 
nance is still his attitude. It is therefore meaningless 
to write, as many people this week have written, of 
‘* dead controversy ’’ that once raged about Swinburne’s 
early work. The controversy, if now a silent one, is 
alive as ever. Most people, so far as most people read 
Swinburne at all, still agree with Robert Buchanan. 
They do not savy so, of course. They are overawed by 
the minority, which fortunately assumes control of the 
general verdict on poetry long before copyright has ex- 
pired. But secretly they are hoarding the same opinions, 
to vent them on the next Swinburne who may appear. 

That Swinburne is largely the poet of unabashed and 
primitive ecstasies is not, however, the sole obstacle to 
due appreciation of his work in his own country. Many 
English readers who by no means are indifferent to the 
intenser moments of poetry and passion, readers who 
find in Shakespeare or Wordsworth a sustaining and in- 
tegral element of their life, are cooled by the intangibility 
of Swinburne’s gift. His lyrical joy has too little body. 
Through the pulsing radiance of words and rhythm they 
strain their eve for some concrete thought which is 
always soaring out of sight. And if they permit their 
ear to be charmed, it is with the serious reservation that 
here is a partial and fugitive pleasure at best, a sensuous 
delight in airy syllables which defy translation into 
intelligent idea. Such readers will describe much of 
Swinburne’s best verse as a charming but illicit form of 
music. There may be truth in Pater’s saying that all 
art aspires to the condition of music; but such aspira- 
tion will not justify the poet in boldly usurping the 
musician’s medium and perverting words from their 
proper function as definite images. This we believe re- 
presents pretty accurately the standpoint of many by no 
means negligible English minds. The same minds, we 
need not add, confess themselves alien from the sym- 
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polist poetry of France, and from the symbolic element 
in modern drama as exemplified by Macterlinck or in the 
last flights of Ibsen’s genius. 
We would not unduly disparage these insular qualities 
jn English criticism, aware that they are in substance 
the very qualities of mind to which we owe the pre- 
eminence of English poetry as the most powerful vehicle 
of imaginative thought which human language has con- 
trived. At the same time we are sure the European 
reputation of Swinburne as a great poct is no less 
jegitimate than assured. We can illustrate our point by 
the well-known fact that English people cannot perceive 
the greatness of the best Greek sculpture as the Latin 
mind of Continental Europe can perceive it. A purely 
English eye, alert for salient anatomy and obvious 
energy of design, is apt to miss the central point of 
Pheidias’ achievement, which consists in the very sub- 
imation, so to speak, of energy. His apparent repose 
js really a white heat, so pure that superficially it seems 
cold, and thus deceives us. In just the same way we fail 
to see that poetry of the highest Swinburnian type is 
not the negation, but rather the sublimation of thought 
and idea. The intangibility of which we complain is 
not necessarily a lack of intellectual force; often it is 
intellectual force expressed in a form not obvious, but 
implicit. That much of Swinburne’s verse is rhetoric 
we will not deny, nor that he was often betrayed into 
looseness by search for that adventitious magic of sound 
and colour in which English words are so marvellously 
tich. But his finest creative work is highly intellectual ; 
and our sense of this intellectual quality is confirmed by 
the unmistakable power and subtlety which everybody 
must observe throughout his critical efforts, whether in 
prose or in such verse as his magnificent suite of sonnets 
on the English dramatic poets. It is confirmed more- 
over by all we know of the man and his complex mental 
affinities, which enabled him to fuse a profound appre- 
ciation of the Greek, of the Roman, and of the Eliza- 
bethan genius with the utmost audacities and paradoxes 
of what is called the modern spirit. He could touch 
Gautier and Baudelaire on the one hand, and Whitman 
on the other, with equal contact. He is equally at home 
with Landor and with the decadents. At one moment 
he seems akin to Byron, at another he is drenched in 
the mysticism of the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaclites ’’. No writer of 
the nineteenth century had a more various range of sus- 
ceptibilities. We do not claim for Swinburne a tithe of 
the knowledge and psychological grasp which make 
Browning’s work unique. Our point is that Swinburne’s 
work, in mass, suggests an extraordinary mind; not 


explicit perhaps in the poems, but we are aware of its. 


presence, and often we feel it to be latent behind the 
most sensuous rapture of his verse. If further proof 
were needed that Swinburne’s was a commanding mind 
we should find it in the inspiration which others have 
obviously drawn from him. A small instance occurs to 
us, in his splendid *‘ Cleopatra ’’, published in 1866, 
but for some reason not included in the collected edition 
of his poetical work. The poem is a short one, yet in 
reading one verse we hardly resist the conviction that it 
inspired the famous passage in Pater’s description of 
Leonardo’s ‘‘ Monna Lisa ”’, while other lines seem to 
convince us, with equal certainty, that they suggested 
a remarkable tour de force of modern decadent verse 
in the ‘‘ Sphinx ”’ of Wilde. 

We have indicated that Swinburne’s definite note was 
struck quite early. To remember this is to understand 
in part some of the opinions which appear so prominently, 
not to say vehemently, in his poetry. Singularly 
endowed with the artist’s subtlety and sensitiveness of 
appreciation, Swinburne was in no sense a constructive 
philosopher. Aristocrat by temper as well as by birth, 
like Byron and Shelley, he not only naturally shared their 
contempt for established and middle-class convention, 
their swift impatience of soul, but also encountered by 
travel as they did (perhaps fired by their example) 
the fiercely vague iconoclasm which did duty for 
“advanced ” thought in the Europe of the first sixty 
years of the century. We would not be misunderstood. 
To assert that Swinburne’s opinions on the most im- 
Portant subjects were purely derivative and negligible 
would be to deny our own conception of his intellectual 


unity and eminence. His opinions were no doubt an 
integral part of him; but we must remember he was 
essentially an enthusiast. His best criticism, like his 
best poetry, is enthusiasm. We must accept the fact, 
however incomprehensible to-day, that sane minds of the 
highest order were stirred profoundly in that transitional 
period by what now seem the crudest of visionary 
doctrines. For ourselves we have never taken very 
seriously the doctrines expressed by Swinburne. The 
important thing about them is the gencrosity of mind— 
‘* generosity ’’ in a literal sense, as the quick temper of 
high race—which resides in their very vehemence, in the 
devotion to abstract ideas which they imply. A poet’s 
politics should never be taken too literally. They are 
symbols, not binding formularies. In Swinburne par- 
ticularly so, for the trumpet notes with which Byron and 
Shelley really swayed, to some extent, the world of 
action are in Swinburne’s verse no more at best than 
fine survivals. ‘‘ A Watch in the Night ’’ is a stirring 
poem, but it could never have armed a crowd. As doc- 
trinaire we can afford to neglect Swinburne, and he too 
can on this side afford oblivion. Stripped of his rhetorical 
thunders, he retains a body of pure poetry not only 
remarkable, but unquestionably modern in its clearness 
of sight and sincerity. His romanticism, like the 
romanticism of Baudelaire, was by no means averse from 
unflinching realism. Sincerity—by which we mean a 
quite unfettered expression of individual genius—has 
always been the distinctive mark and characteristic 
strength of what we call modern literature. As an 
explosive force it has liberated many new elements of 
thought and feeling, or old elements in an unsuspected 
measure of vitality. The mental stir in Europe which 
lent to Browning his intensity of faith and power of 
analysis, to Matthew Arnold his pensive charm, and to 
Rossetti his exotic spirituality, is one and the same with 
the movement which in Swinburne’s verse released so 
extraordinary an impulse of physical rapture. It is 
precisely this power, as we have hinted, that will always 
commend Swinburne more peculiarly to the Latin than 
to the English type of mind. 

The merits of Swinburne’s dramas are lyrical in 
essence. Such thrill as we get from typical scenes like 
the conclusion of ‘‘ Chastelard ”’ is really an effect of 
emotional music, quite other than the sense of calm 
vision which belongs to the stricter domain of construc- 
tive tragedy. At the same time, while we underline his 
lyrical importance, we must not forget the grave Greek 
beauty of his more classical blank verse. His insidious 
mixture of Greek idiom with English modes of expres- 
sion is technically quite as notable as Tennyson’s similar 
power in adapting to his own purpose the Vergilian 
turns of speech. In fact, the classical side of Swin- 
burne’s genius has been unduly passed over and will 
repay future criticism. Like the Elizabethans, he feels 
the ancient world in its Roman no less than in its Greek 
aspect, and his feeling is romantic with actuality. He 
dwells with a just emphasis, still singularly rare, on 
what scholars are very apt to neglect—those savage, 
sacrificial and nympholeptic moods which really lay 
behind ancient poetry to a degree we quite fail to observe 
in ordinary classical reading. The perturbing Aéschy- 
lean region of Greek emotion—its medizeval side, so to 
put it—and the cruelty of Roman paganism with its 
appetite for 


‘* The slow, delicious, bright, soft blood ”’, 


are open books to Swinburne’s penetrating talent as 
poct and scholar. In his attitude to antiquity he is a 
realist for whom the beauty of Apollo is no more signifi- 
cant than the tale of Marsvas, the Bacchic frenzy, or 
the animal leer of woodland divinities. 

For the best minds of Europe, if not of England, 
Swinburne will hold permanent rank as an authentic 
poet in the lyrical line of Shelley, adding to his English 
tradition not a little of the French genius, and uniting 
in a fresh and piquant blend the twin spirits of revolu- 
tion and modern romanticism. He will always have a 
hearing so long as there are people in the world 
sincere enough to feel without shame the stir of our 


deeper physical instincts and to recognise the essential 
purity of all true passion. 
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THE TURKISH LESSON. 


- OW is our bright era of hope clouded over now ! 

It is always the same story. Whenever your 
democratic enthusiast is very happy and very hopeful, 
you may be sure something bad is coming. The peerless 
dawn these Liberal visionaries hail dithyrambically is 
always the harbinger of a thunderstorm, or at best of a 
dismal day’s rain. They do not change, these simple 
enthusiasts ; they were the same in the days Carlyle was 
writing of as they arenow. The era of hope was clouded 
then as it is now and will be again, for the simple reason 
that the era of hope is but the invention of the hopers, at 
the most an honest illusion. They choose to read signs of 
rain and storm as signs of sunshine and calm, and then 
when the cloud comes and bursts they cry for disappoint- 
ment instead of for joy. The tragic farce that has been 
playing in Constantinople during the last few days is 
the ironic answer to the transports of the Balkan Com- 
mittee on the neck of the reformed Turk. Even for 
us and like hardened sinners, who were prepared for 
most things from enthusiasts of this sort and could 
never see why the Turk was unspeakable, it was 
hard to understand how men—for they really are men, 
not women—who had for generations been solemnly 
excommunicating the Turk could suddenly discover that 
the Turk was an angel. Without a moment’s misgiving 
they reversed their traditional attitude and expected 
from the Turk—the unspeakable of ages—everything 
that was good. Such faith in sudden conversion there 
surely never was. And they acted up to their new faith. 
They were not only willing, but eager, to hand over their 
traditional protégés, the Macedonian Christians, to the 
Turk; they would abandon all the protection for 
the Christians Europe had so laboriously built up, 
and were quite angry with us and others because 
we were inclined rather to persist in a policy more 
in harmony with their traditional views. It showed 
in us such illiberal want of trust in the new dis- 
pensation. Well, now these gentlemen are terribly 
depressed. They begin to feel that the conversion they 
had hymned, as the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ plain- 
tively says, ‘‘ was a miracle which perhaps we have 
accepted too easily ’’. It was; they had no right to ask 
for miracles, and they must not complain if their sim- 
plicity has been imposed upon by magicians—the magic 
being force and nothing else. It is odd that those who 
find it so very difficult to believe in miracles wrought with 
divine assistance have found it so easy to accept this 
miracle without it. We cannot hope that one more dis- 
illusionment will teach them anything. They will go on 
believing that the leopard can change his spots and the 
Ethiopian his skin, not gradually, laboriously, by a pro- 
cess of ages, but presto, in a moment, the old off, and a 
new suit ready made, on. Their disappointments do 
not matter much, but the public should from this last 
catastrophe learn to pay no attention either to the words 
or the opinions of this type of enthusiast. 

To those who can contain themselves enough before 
seeming great changes to reflect that great changes 
do not happen without great causes the recent upset in 
Constantinople is no surprise. When the new or con- 
stitutional régime was started last October, it was 
obvious that it could have nothing to do with any 
change in national character, and no new era of happi- 
ness or reform was to be expected. The force behind it 
was not national, it was not distinctively moral. A 
certain number of military men, largely from among 
the younger officers, discontented with the Abdul 
Hamid rule, and no doubt with a considerable desire 
to benefit their country, saw in the general dissatisfac- 
tion of the Army, owing mainly to arrears in pay, an op- 
portunity to overthrow the Palace Government in their 
own favour. Abdul Hamid’s rule was not so much 
loved that the people would stand in the way of the 
Army making a change that did not outrage Moham- 
medan and Eastern ideas by doing away with the 
Sultan. A Parliament meant less than nothing to the 
people, and the soldiery cared little enough so long as 
they got their pay. The younger officers, who seem to 
have engineered the move, were caught with the idea 
of a Western form of government as a sort of fashion. 


With them it was the mode to Westernise—of course, 
only outwardly ; they were more Turk than the Sultan’s 
régime itself—and the Committee of Union and 
Progress must efface itself before the constitution. 
ally elected power. But force, and nothing but force, 
was the foundation of the new order; and the Com- 
mittee did not forget this, nor mean the constitutional 
Government to forget it. In avery short time the Ministry 
seemed to them to be getting too independent of their 
guidance ; so the Committee promptly introduced a few 
soldiers into the Parliament House, and the too in- 
dependent Grand Vizier, Kiamil, fell. Certainly the 
Chamber passed a vote of no confidence in him almost 
unanimously ; and our admirers of the new régime were 
content to say that it could be no concern of any country 
but Turkey if Turkey, by a vote of Parliament, 
chose to change one Grand Vizier for another. What 
could be more constitutional? That the Chamber 
had shown no mind to do anything of the sort the day 
before, and that the whole turn-over began and was com- 
pleted in a few hours, did not strike them as even sus- 
picious. But those who would know the truth knew that 
this was nothing but armed intervention by the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. They had shown a way 
others were pretty sure to follow. And now it has 
happened. The Committee in its turn has been over- 
thrown by armed force. The motive of the insurgents 
is not vet quite clear. It is no doubt a partly personal, 
or faction, move. The Committee officers have become 
unpopular with the troops, and those who were deposed 
are taking their revenge. The Sultan may be in the 
move, too; though this is not to be inferred as certain 
from his promptly pardoning the insurgent troops. 
Abdul had to swallow humble pie and acquiesce in being 
politely shelved by the Committee. He pardoned their 
insurrection. Is it likely, then, he would refuse to 
pardon those who had deposed the men who had 
humiliated him? But it is more than possible that dis- 
like of Westernising tendencies was alsoa strong element 
in this last move. A feeling that the Committee were 
betraying the ancient ways may have been gaining 
ground. On the other hand, whether the Young Turks 
re-establish themselves by civil war, or those who have 
upset them succeed in maintaining their present position 
and remain in power, it is possible that the constitutional 
pretence will goon. Parliament will meet and deputies 
talk, and Ministries will be changed from time to time by 
means of armed demonstrations and a few murders. 
No doubt Liberal enthusiasts here will continue to 
regard this as most enlightened government, and a great 
stride along the road to Western civilisation. Things 
may however result, before most of us expect it, in the 
restoration of Abdul Hamid in all his former glory. A 
Sultan is the only thing in government the average 
Turk knows or cares about ; he will prefer a bad Sultan 
to none, and the so-called constitutional régime may 
before long seem to him to mean no Sultan at all. It is 
also possible that it may strike the Army, devoted to the 
Sultanate, that there might yet be another Sultan than 
Abdul Hamid. Had the Young Turks been real patriots, 
they would have aimed at getting for Turkey a good 
and capable Sultan ; they would have reformed the only 
kind of government intelligible to their country instead 
of trying to impose on it by force a foreign system 
utterly alien from the Turkish character, which they 
knew could never work spontaneously in their country 
or in any country remotely like theirs. 

How does the collapse of the Committee of Union 
and Progress affect British interests? The new order’s 
appearance was welcomed here at the time, even in other 
than emotionalist circles, as eclipsing German influence 
in Constantinople. Quite sober-minded statesmen, even 
Sir Edward Grey with the responsibility of the Foreign 
Office upon him, allowed themselves to speak in public 
of the Committee and its work as though they were 4 
company of Ithuriels who by a touch had brought 
halcyon days even to the most troublous parts of the 
Turkish Empire. These Ithuriels are now underneath ; 
and if power is to be in the hands of those who have 
deposed them, the new Turkish Government can hardly 
feel very affectionately towards England. It is only 
too likely that British influence in Constantinople will 
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sink very low. Britain refused to back Abdul Hamid 
any more, rightly, and turned to European control. This 
control, which meant at any rate something, we let go 
in deference to the Committee’s government, and now 
the Committee is gone. What is to be the British 
point d’appui now? Lord Salisbury may have backed 
the wrong horse once. The present Government really 
seems to back the wrong horse in foreign policy when- 
ever it gets a chance. 

Will the mischievous experiment of planting Parlia- 
mentary government in national soil utterly unsuited to 
its growth ever cease? The latest two trials are in 
Turkey and Persia. In Turkey it has grown a sham, 
constitutionalism being nothing but government by mili- 
tary intervention, and has been the occasion of disorder 
with violence, including many murders. In Persia it 
soon blossomed out into civil war, and now is seeding 
into anarchy ; and it will be lucky for the world if Euro- 
pean Powers can keep out of the mess. Cannot people 
learn that Parliamentary government is suited to ex- 
tremely few countries? It can work successfully, or 
even fairly successfully, only as the outcome of a long 
historic process. By such a process a Parliamentary 
system in harmony with the character of a people may 
be evolved. To give it as a ready-made machine to a 
people who have never known anything like it is about 
as reasonable as to give an engine and coaches to the 
cannibals of New Guinea and expect them to work a 
railway. There are persons who find an infinite virtue 
in a form of government, no matter whether it works 
ill or badly, or does not work at all. A Parliament that 
fails contents them; an oligarchy or a Caesarist 
autocracy that is a brilliant success they will deplore. 
They see that a Parliament works well—at any rate it 
does work in a fashion—in this country ; therefore with- 
out further thought they would plant a similar govern- 
ment everywhere. They would put up a Parliament 
House in the sands of Sahara if they could, and hope 
for a few stray camels to sit as deputies. They are like 
certain folk who, having married happily, can never be 
content till they have got everybody else married. These 
amiable fools are responsible for more unhappy 
marriages than are any other, far more than the mer- 
cenary match-maker. ‘‘ Daily News’’ cant about 
freedom and popular government, read _ earnestly 
by half-educated fledglings in semi-oriental countries, 
has much the same effect as the chatter of these married 
busybodies on any stray youth or maiden they can 
pounce upon. 


THE LUCK OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


7 compassion were permissible in party politics, we 

shouid feel inclined to pity the sheer bad luck of the 
present Government. They had made up their minds to 
be so good, to walk warily, to avoid offending and alarm- 
ing anybody, all with a view to a comfortable existence 
for the next two years, when this storm about the Navy 
bursts upon them as suddenly as a squall on one of the 
Italian lakes. Mr. Lloyd George had been told to drop 
his jokes ; Mr. Winston Churchill had been cautioned to 
stop his rhetorical incursions into the Serbonian bog of 
Socialism ; the dominating issue of the House of Lords 
was to be quietly laid on the shelf for this session at 
all events ; and the Budget was to be as humdrum as a 
deficit of thirteen millions would allow. In short, Mr. 
Asquith had begun to realise that a nation addicted to 
religious dissent and living in a foggy climate would 
tolerate only serious, sober-paced statesmen. No 
sooner had the Prime Minister set his house in order 
than those tiresome Naval Estimates came up for settle- 
ment, and with them Sir Edward Grey appeared upon 
thescene. The fact that the Government had discovered 
their mistake about German shipbuilding in the autumn, 
and had concealed their discovery from a sitting Parlia- 
ment, now began to look very ugly. The Ministry were 
in the pitiful position of the debtor who keeps on putting 
off the full statement of his liabilities, but is at last forced 
toconfession. A clean breast had to be made about Sir 
John Fisher’s miscalculation and his ‘‘ sleep soundly ”’ 
speech at the Guildhall. Still it was hoped that perhaps 


Mr. Balfour was not very well informed, and that he 
might be preoccupied with Tariff Reform—in any case 
it would always be possible to discount his criticism as 
party spirit. The tempest of national indignation and 
alarm that greeted the admissions of the Prime Minister 
must have genuinely surprised the Government. In a 
moment their comfortable house of cards collapsed. It 
was a great emergency, and there was nothing to be done 
but to send for Sir Edward Grey, who is as useful to 
Mr. Asquith as Lord Hartington was to Mr. Gladstone. 
Whenever Gladstone had outraged or frightened the 
Whigs, the party managers used to say, ‘‘ Send for 
Hartington ’’. Asa national sedative Sir Edward Grey 
is almost equally efficacious in ordinary times. But the 
situation was beyond his control : and the measured, cold, 
decorous rhetoric of the Foreign Secretary increased 
rather than allayed the public excitement. 

The position of the Government is now much worse 
than if Mr. Lloyd George had robbed every hen-roost 
in the three kingdoms, than if Mr. Churchill had brought 
in a Bill to nationalise the railways, and the Prime 
Minister had carried a Bill to abolish the House of Lords. 
That is what we mean by the bad luck of the Govern- 
ment. If the wildest and most revolutionary items in 
the programme of the extreme Radicals had been adopted 
and proposed to Parliament by the Government they 
could not be more execrated and distrusted by the 
nation. And yet this Navy business is hardly of their 
doing : Sir John Fisher is the. greater culprit. It only 
shows to what an extent all Governments are at the 
mercy of external events and unforeseeable accidents. 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are confronted with a 
situation with which they are peculiarly unfitted to cope. 
Aristotle described a certain type of man as ‘‘ maimed 
with regard to virtue ’’ (wemnpwpévos mpos dperiy). The 
Radical party is maimed with regard to national defence, 
maimed by temperament and by habitual profession. 
The grand and swelling sentiments of patriotism are 
not easily pronounced by lips used to condemning mili- 
tarism. Lord Morley or (among the younger men) Mr. 
Masterman would look and feel very awkward at a 
meeting of the Navy League: nor can we fancy Mr. 
Lloyd George, the denouncer of the Boer War, leading 
the country in a shipbuilding campaign. It was no 
doubt a sense of the moral, perhaps, too, the artistic, 
impropriety of the thing that hindered Mr. Asquith from 
doing what, had he stood alone, he might have done: 
admit his error and boldly place himself at the head of 
the national movement for a strong Navy. Had the 
Prime Minister cried ‘‘ Peccavi ’’ and then immediately 
asked for a loan of fifty millions to build twenty or thirty 
** Dreadnoughts ’’ he would have made what journalists 
call ‘‘a scoop’’. He would have shed a colleague 
or two, but the Conservatives would have been 
obliged to support him, and he might have made 
himself the strongest Minister of modern times. 
But it was not to be; and doubtless we should be 
the last to complain of a blunder which is only com- 
parable with that of Lord Rosebery in 1894, when he 
backed out of his ‘‘ predominant partner ’’ speech. The 
Government has now lost the confidence of that middle 
portion of the nation which, belonging to neither party, 
decides the fate of both. Nothing which the Ministry 
can do now will recover their loss, and their action must 
perforce be hesitating and distracted. Their huge 
majority is an army of pretorians who may at any 
moment depose their emperor. What donative can 
appease them? What victim? It is quite impossible 
to forecast how and when the Government will fall. At 
any moment and from any quarter the catastrophe may 
occur. Their luck has deserted them. One may hear 
the gods hurrying from their doomed habitations. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 


7 OW we have nothing.’ Thus does Mr. Philip 

Snowden sum up the present position of the 
Independent Labour party. No assets! Mr. Keir 
Hardie did indeed say on Monday, after Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald’s presidential address, that Com- 
rade Macdonald was the biggest asset that the 
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Socialist movement of Great Britain had _ to-day. | is to have the machinery of the party and its platform 


Comrade Victor Grayson would dispute this pro- 
position. He and some others hold that Mr. Grayson 
himself is the real intellectual asset of the party, so much 
so indeed that this heterodox opinion has led to the most 
serious catastrophe. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. 
Keir Hardie, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Bruce Glasier, 
with what looks like petulance but what they declare is 
dignity, have retired in a body from the council. As 
far as we can make out, the intention is to show that 
Mr. Grayson and his friends with all their fiery socialism 
will fail to raise that £11,000 which is wanted to finance 
Independent Labour party candidates at what they 
call ** the pending General Election ’’. This announce- 
ment of the emptiness of the war chest comes as 
a great shock. It had been imagined that the Inde- 
pendent Labour party had revelled in wealth since 
it captured the funds of the trade unions. And just at 
this critical moment, when the veterans of the party 
find themselves in the most unfortunate position of being 
capitalists without capital, they turn over a bankrupt 
concern to the callow young Socialist, Mr. Grayson, 
whom Mr. Keir Hardie has hitherto guided with paternal 
affection and counsel. At least he did until some time 
ago, when the young reprobate turned round on his 
kind parent and refused to sit on the same platform 
with him at the Holborn Town Hall. Since then every- 
thing has been going wrong inside the Independent 
Labour party, from the point of view of Mr. 
Keir Hardie, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. 
Glasier, who edits the ‘‘ Labour Leader ’’. Their abase- 
ment dates from the day when Mr. Grayson stopped the 
debate on the Licensing Bill and gave himself the satis- 
faction of lumping the ‘‘ old gang ”’ and the Liberal 
Government together in one common denunciation as 
traitors to the cause of Labour. This seems a very simple 
thing to do, and it is the only thing Mr. Grayson has done 
to attain his present eminence as the disintegrator of the 
Independent Labour.party. Why did not some of the 
old gang do it and take the wind out of Mr. Grayson’s 
swelling sails ? 

Those who ask this question do not understand 
Socialism. If Mr. Keir Hardie had done what 
Mr. Grayson did he would, in his own words, 
have been departing from the lines of sanity and 
following some vague chimera called Socialism—the 
socialism of men who do not understand socialism 
and who are alien from the very spirit of unity. 
No wonder Mr. Keir Hardie was vexed. Mr. Grayson 
ought really to have been at the opposition Social 
Democratic Congress, which consists of Socialists fol- 
lowing the very chimera that Mr. Keir Hardie will not 
have anything to do with. The Social Democrats do 
not consider the Independent Labour party socialists 
at all, and Mr. Grayson makes disagreeable observa- 
tions to the same effect. Goaded to desperation point 
the old gang inform Mr. Grayson that the head office 
cannot arrange meetings for him to address as part of 
the campaign work. This matter came before the Con- 
ference, and it is easier to believe the author of the move 
was Mr. Ramsay Macdonald than that it was Mr. Keir 
Hardie. Poor Mr. Hardie has been the victim of Mr. 
Grayson’s assaults, but very probably he was much 
less inclined to punish the youthful enthusiast than was 
Mr. Macdonald, who is more astute and has a keener 
instinct for taking an advantage. But Mr. Grayson 
was not to be so easily disposed of ; and the Conference 
referred the decision back to the council for reconsidera- 
tion. Mr. Macdonald and his three colleagues were 
determined however to have the matter out, and they 
announced their resignations. Then the Conference re- 
versed its decision and passed a vote of confidence in the 
four officials, and requested them to reconsider their 
decision. What they wanted more than this is not 
explained ; but they refused to withdraw their resigna- 
tions ; and though they had been declared elected for the 
current year only the day before, they are now to be 
replaced by other officials. Presumably these will be 
representatives of the Grayson party. Mr. Keir Hardie 
described the effect of it. ‘‘ Mr. Victor Grayson is being 
used by others more unscrupulous than himself to 
achieve the disruption of the party. He is the man who 


officially placed at his disposal under their auspices to 
carry these disruptive tactics right through the move- 
ment.”’ 

Messrs. Macdonald and the rest cannot be admired for 
their courage in deciding to retire from their positions 
at a time when their party is in such low water. And 
their magnanimity does not call for applause in leaving 
the party to the extravagances of the Graysons. 
The Socialists are supposed to be a self-sacrificing 
party, but we do not see much of this in the action 
of these Independent Labour party officials. They 
appear to be forecasting a breakdown of the party at the 
next elections, and they avail themselves of an oppor- 
tunity of getting out and leaving Mr. Grayson and his 
friends to bear the odium of the defeat. There is a lull 
in the enthusiasm of the socialism of the Labour party. 
We need not go into Mr. Macdonald’s superfine explana- 
tions of it. Any missionary, Socialist or otherwise, can 
always account for the non-success of his mission by: 
sneering at or lamenting the ‘* poverty of mind and body. 
which blurs the vision and does not clarify it’’. The 
fact he chronicles is : ‘‘ There has been that slackening 
in their hold of the workers which ought to remind them 
that socialism is not to come from the misery of the 
people. With depression comes not more strenuous 
thinking but more despairing action.’’ This, put shortly 
and without affectation, means that Mr. Macdonald 
thinks the prospects of the Labour party next election 
are not very bright, and that neither the Independent 
Labour party nor the general Labour party will be so 
strong in the next Parliament. This would happen no 
doubt whether the split in the Independent Labour party 
had come or not. It will be a phase of the common 
misfortune which the omens indicate will fall on all sec- 
tions of the Ministerialists. The split is therefore more 
important in its effects on socialism at present than it is 
on party politics. But afterwards it will not be alto- 
gether desirable for the Independent Labour party, as 
it has so far been managed, to be broken into fragments. 
It has done more harm to Liberalism than it has 
to Conservatism ; and it would have gone on with the 
natural tendency of working men who are no longer 
working men to take the tone of the middle-class Liberal. 
Their socialism ceases to be aggressive, and they become 
the scorn of the Social Democrats and the Graysons who 
deny their claim to be considered Socialists. While 
they are a well-defined party they contest seats against 
Liberals, and the two parties cut each other’s political 
throats. If the Grayson faction does in future turn the 
Independent Labour party into extremists they will 
become like the Social Democrats—purer in doctrine but 
less effective jn everyday politics and therefore less 
harmful to Liberalism. It is true the Labour party has 
always been in imperial and military and naval questions 
on the side of the Liberals. But the sort of ultra-Radical 
who belongs to the Independent Labour party would vote 
with the Liberals in any caSe on these questions. On 
balance it is all for the good he should call himself a 
Socialist and be a member of a party running members 
in opposition to Liberals. It is not altogether for good 
then that the Independent Labour party should be 
weakened as it will be by the split. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE. 


HE Great Revolution was preceded in France by 
much activity amongst secret societies. The same 
conditions exist to-day. The Jacobins, the Cordeliers, 
and the other revolutionary conclaves of a century or so 
ago have been superseded by the secret councils of the 
Syndicalistes. Since the days of Dreyfus one has heard 
a great deal of the power of the Freemasons—another 
secret society. But any machinations of this body—so 
entirely opposed to the English ideas of the Order—have 
almost been forgotten by the Opposition press. The 
atmosphere is filled with rumours of the activity of the 
Syndicates. A keen critic of the present régime in 
France has declared that the Republic is a republic of 
strikes. There is a certain justice in the observation. 
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At the present moment Meru, in the department of the 
Oise, is in the throes of an industrial crisis which has 
brought about the partial mobilisation of an army corps. 
Disorderly scenes are taking place in the disturbed 
area which threaten not only the lives and liberties of 
employers and of the ‘‘ vellow ”’ or ** free ’’? workmen, 
but jeopardise the very existence of law and government. 

One has to go back a very little way to discover a 
series of violent strikes. Immediately after the terrible 
explosion at Courriéres, in the North of France, there 
followed a strike of miners which threw a wide area into 
confusion and caused loss of life and property. And 
last summer occurred very ugly manifestations by 
working men in the suburban region of Draveil-Vigneux, 
where again the military and the mob came into contact 
and something like a pitched battle resulted. In the 
centre of France a series of riots occurred which recalled 
in some of their features the Jacquerie. To this list, by 
no means exhaustive, might be added the extraordinary 
movement in the South of France in which four depart- 
ments threatened to break away from the central govern- 
ment and to found a republic unto themselves. 

Outbreaks of this sort, so widespread and generally 
spontaneous, are indicative of something. They are 
indicative of general dissatisfaction with the Republican 
régime. This perhaps is not the place in which to 
describe the kind of government to which the French 
temperament and historical associations are adapted; 
but it is clear that the Third Republic is not, to use a 
popular phrase, ‘‘ filling the bill ’’. 

There have been many signs of weakness which are 
not lost on so quick-witted a people as the French. Yet 
never has that weakness been more glaringly manifested 
than during the past few weeks, when the whole of the 
postal service of Paris and, to a large extent, of the 
country openly flouted the authorities and left work with- 
out the least warning. For a space of ten days, as 
everybody remembers, France was_ telegraphically 
isolated from the rest of the world. In order to secure 
peace and a resumption of the service the Ministers 
responsible had to promise that none of the strikers would 
lose his place as the result of his action. When it was 
attempted, rather late in the day, to punish the signa- 
tories of an offensive poster intimating to M. Simyan, 
the Under-Secretary of State for Posts and Telegraphs, 
that his subordinates would not obey him, the Govern- 
ment had to draw in its horns before the threats of a 
renewed strike. That was its second humiliation. The 
third and most astounding of all came a Sunday or 
two ago, when the postal employees, flushed with 
triumph, attended a meeting convened by that revolu- 
tionary body, the Confédération Générale du Travail. 
At that meeting revolution, anti-militarism, and 
** sabotage ’’—one of the most mischievous doctrines 
of anarchy—were openly preached from the platform 
and cheered by the audience. That marked an extra- 
ordinary step in the industrial history of France. For 
the first time functionaries declared their intention to 
make common cause with Labour. 

There appears to be no great step from this to a secret 
understanding between the Revolutionaries andtheArmy. 
Realising the gravity of the situation, the Government 
reflected long on the possibility of putting a stop to the 
dangerous propaganda of Emile Pataud and other leaders 
of Syndicalism in France.- But, if we are correctly in- 
formed, the Cabinet hesitated to take strong measures 
for fear that the spirit of revolt so manifest amongst its 
own servants would spread to the regiments. The 
Government has thus shown its impotence before the 
rising tide of Syndicalism or Trades Unionism. The 
latter has shown its superiority to and independence not 
only of constituted authority but of the ordinary channels 
of political representation. It has treated the Chamber 
of Deputies with contempt. In their latest manifestoes 
the postal workers have declared their wish to be no 
longer governed by a Minister. ‘‘ You have suppressed 
the tyranny of monarchs ’’, they say ; ‘‘ let us now sup- 
press the tyranny of Ministers.’’ The manifestants 
claim the right to be controlled by a technical council, 
which shall also include members of the public. Far be 
it from us, who have had painful experience of the ways 
of the French Post Office, to quarrel with the statement 


that a Minister selected by the means now prevalent is 
incapable of directing a great public service to the general 
satisfaction. Nor are we inclined to dispute the argu- 
ment that better results would be obtained by a council 
which would have the same discretionary powers as a 
board of military or naval experts has in conducting 
the defences of the country ; but it is proof of the anarchy 
existing when Government servants dictate not only 
their terms of employment but the status and qualifica- 
tions of their chiefs. 

Some alarm is felt as to the possibilities of a general 
strike for 1 May, the day consecrated on the Continent 
to Labour demonstrations. But there is little danger 
that the ‘‘ coup ’”’ inevitably preparing is destined for 
that day. The Revolutionaries already hold in their 
hands the strings of the industrial fate of the country ; 
at the same time “‘ il ne faut pas exagérer les choses ’’. 
Pataud is not quite as powerful as he would have us 
believe. The Confederation of Labour carefully abstains 
from statistics. If they were published they would show 
that the membership of this body is not nearly as wide- 
spread as, for instance, the trades-union movement in 
England. But what the Syndicates lose in numbers 
they make up in violence of methods. Since so large a 
success has already attended their efforts, there is un- 
fortunately reason to believe that they will go on casting 
their net farther and farther until they have brought 
into its meshes the great majority of the working men 
of the country. Not that this is essential to the success 
of a revolution. Violent changes have always been 
effected in the past by a mere handful of enthusiasts 
acting upon the inert mass of their fellows. The will to 
do mischief is already there, and perhaps a great deal 
of the power as well. 


THE CITY. 


{? would not have been strange if the disturbance in 

Constantinople had upset the Stock Exchange much 
more than it did. But the public seems to be satisfied 
that nothing very serious is going to happen ; and con- 
fidence. was soon restored. The rumours of civil war 
are, of course, ugly; but apparently investors laugh at 
them. In the slang of the City, ‘‘ money’s a drug ”’; and 
with every prospect of a 2 per cent. rate, Consols and 
Irish Land stock have risen, the latter as much as 
two points (to 88}), notwithstanding that Mr. Birrell’s 
Land Act will involve the issue of a great deal more 
stock. That Consols should have risen 1 to 854 is also 
surprising, in view of the fact that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will most probably be obliged to suspend 
or reduce the operation of the Sinking Fund. There 
are certainly some very striking anomalies in the gilt- 
edged market. Why should Transvaal Threes stand at 
974 and India Threes at 893? The security in both cases 
is the same, namely, the British Government. Indeed 
the low prices of all the Indian sterling loans is to our 
mind quite inexplicable. Take India Two-and-a-Half 
per Cents. : they stand at 75, no less than ten points 
below Consols, though the security and the dividends 
are the same. Or take India Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents. : their price is only 993, while Egyptian Threes 
are quoted 99 to 101. Indian issues are mysteriously 
unfashionable. London and Metropolitan Threes are 
nearly 5 points higher than India Threes. 

The Lake Superior Corporation is issuing £ 1,000,000 
First Mortgage Collateral Trust 5 per cent. Gold Bonds 
at 90, and they have been underwritten at 88. The 
yield will be £45 13s. 3d., which is tempting, for, as 
Canadian industrial bonds go, these are some of the 
best. But we do not like the methods of Canadian 
financiers, particularly of the crowd which promoted the 
Mexican Light and Power and other South American 
companies. Mr. Robert Fleming is apparently in- 
terested in this flotation, and he is a very clever and 
successful Scot. But Mr. Fleming is not infallible ; and 
the fact that he has made no mistakes as yet rather points 
to a mistake on his part being overdue. Canada is a 
great country, but it is run entirely by Yankees and 
Scotchmen, between whom the innocent Englishman is 
likely to be crushed like a rotten apple. There is an 
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amusing quarrel going on in the ‘‘ Financial Times ” 
between its special correspondent, Mr. W. R. Lawson, 
and a Canadian financier of the name of Whitney, who 
is very abusive because his finance has been criticised. 
When a promoter resents criticism, and meets questions 
by insolence, he should always be given a very wide 
berth. There has been an enormous immigration 
(amounting according to one authority to 70,000) of 
American farmers into Canada, and the Government has 
arranged to supply large furnished tents. One result of 
this will be a greatly increased output of wheat by the 
Dominion during the coming year. 

It is difficult to know what to say to the boom in 
the American market. Union Pacifics at 192 and Steel 
Commons at 53 seem to have risen more than the im- 
provement of trade would justify. It looks like the 
usual manipulation by the big people for the purpose of 
unloading, and doubtless there will be the usual col- 
lapse. But when it will come it is impossible to predict. 
If anyone wishes to gamble in this market, the only 
thing to do is to ‘‘ give for the put’’. It would be 
madness to be an unprotected bear. But on the 27th 
of this month the quarterly report of the Steel Trust 
will be out, and it is very likely to reveal a disappointing 
trade position, and Steel Commons might fall. The 
put of Steel Commons for the mid-May account might 
be got, we should say, for a dollar, or less, and is a 
very fair speculation. 

The mining market has been really buoyant, the way 
being led in the Kaffir section by Modderfonteins, which 
have risen to about 13, though they were under 11 less 
than three weeks ago. Rand Mines have also risen 
smartly to nearly 9. It should always be remembered 
that Modders are a £4 share and Rand: Mines a 5s. 
share, which makes a lot of difference. Our favourites 
are still City Deeps and Village Deeps, both Wernher 
Beit properties, and well worth buying now. A specu- 
lator who buys Wernher Beit shares nearly always gets 
a run for his money, because the shares are supported 
by the shop. Quite the opposite happens to Albu 
shares, like Cinderella Deeps, which are severely left 
alone by their proprietors, and consequently are no use 
to the public. The papers are constantly cracking up 
Cinderella Deeps, but the price does not move. For 
some mysterious reason Simmer and Jack Proprietary, 
which yield at 2 over 12 per cent., do not rise, although 
most of the Rand favourites are put up to prices that 
only yield 8 or 9g per cent. East Rands, for instance, 
at 54, and paying between 4o and 45 per cent. dividends, 
only yield about 8 per cent. Simmer and Jack’s last 
dividend (2s. 6d.) was at the rate of 25 per cent., so 
that at 2 (from which figure they cannot be made to 
budge) they yield 124 per cent. We cannot understand 
why the market seems to ignore this share. Knight’s 
(Witwatersrand) is another first-rate share both for 
investment and speculation, as they are moving up to 
44, and will no doubt reach 5. Amongst the débu- 
tantes, Solomon’s Temple Tin, which we strongly re- 
commended some months ago, have risen rapidly and 
easily from 176, the price at which they were carried 
over at the special settlement on the sth inst., to 13 to 
z; and these shares, which are strongly backed, will 
probably go to 3. In the West African market Fanti 
Consols were quite strong, rising to 23s. from 2os. 
without an effort. Tanganyikas have also risen to over 
4, and must bring with them Zambesia Exploring, which 
has a large holding in ‘‘ Tanks ”’. Pekins and Shansis 
are at last being bought by those who know. 


CHRISTIANITY IN ITALY. 
By a TRAVELLER. 
IV. 

(Concluding article.) 
H APPILY, if we turn to the Catholic side of the 
question, we discover that there is a distinct 
reaction in Italy against the existing order of 
affairs. The Italian people, notwithstanding all that 
has been done against their religion, is _ still 
Catholic. Visiting Italy after an absence of nearly 


thirty years, I was surprised to find at Genoa and 
Milan, cities where I had lived for many years 
of my early manhood, the churches exactly where 
they were, and just as full as ever. The inter- 
minable series of religious feste were in progress just 
as they were two hundred years ago. If anything, 
the churches were cleaner, the services more orderly, 
the music distinctly religious in character, and the 
people everywhere exhibiting signs of an increased 
piety. It was also pretty evident that there existed 
a great number of the rising generation who were not 
only indifferent to religion but were willing to insult 
it whenever the chance was offered them. Thus, in 
Florence a group of youths marched into the Trinita 
one afternoon with cigarettes in their mouths and hats 
on their heads. At Milan one day some youths, who 
evidently thought it was a manly thing to do, rushed 
into the Duomo, singing a profane song. They were 
promptly expelled; but such a thing would have been 
impossible twenty or thirty years ago. In Venice the 
Corpus Christi procession was grossly insulted two 
years ago by a crowd of young men at the corner 
of the Procuratie. But, on the other hand, whereas 
thirty years ago the procession of the Corpus Christi 
was prohibited in Genoa, this year it took place with 
uncommon splendour in nearly all the large cities 
except Florence, and was everywhere received with 
favour by a vast crowd. It is therefore evident that in 
Italy religion is not in the same absolutely forlorn con- 
dition as in France. The churches are much better cared 
for, and the foul habit of spitting has greatly decreased ; 
they are moreover well filled, services are more 
orderly, and the use of sacred instead of profane music 
is universal, and practical sermons are heard in Italian 
churches which would not have been thought of thirty 
years ago when rhetoric was much more esteemed in 
the pulpit than common-sense. There are thousands 
upon thousands of Catholic clubs of all classes, not 
the least interesting of which are those established in 
nearly every city for the training of youths in gymnastics. 
The fact that fifteen thousand Italian Catholic young 
men were assembled at the Vatican this year in honour 
of the Papal Jubilee and went through gymnastic sports 
in the presence of the Pope is a healthy sign. Some 
five thousand persons marched through the streets of 
Turin lately in procession to celebrate the Papal 
Jubilee. Nearly every window in the Borgo at Rome 
was illuminated, and some seventy thousand persons 
crossed the bridge of San Angelo to attend Mass in 
S. Peter’s in connexion with the same auspicious 
event. From one end of the country to the other there 
is a distinct reaction, and the outlook for religion is 
more hopeful than it was perhaps twenty-five years ago, 
when very few young men would have acknowledged 
that they were Catholics, not because they were infidels, 
but because they feared that their love of religion might 
be interpreted to mean that they were ‘‘ reactionary ”’ 
or desired the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope. This fear seems to have passed away, and in 
every city and amongst every class of society you will 
now find men who are alive to the fact that with the 
disappearance of religion all that is noble and great 
in their country also tends to disappear. 

I do not think that the Modernist movement in Italy 
is of much importance. The people of that country 
are too logical not to see that if you cast doubt on 
the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of Christ, you 
cannot long remain Christian in the orthodox sense. 
It has been said again and again that Fogazzaro is a 


Modernist. I am in a position to contradict this state- 


ment. There is nothing in the writings of Signor 
Fogazzaro that is in the least Modernist, that is, con- 
trary to the doctrines of the Church, but he undoubtedly 
represents a very large number of well-educated and 
intellectual Italian Catholics, who wish to see reason- 
able disciplinary reforms amongst the clergy and a 
larger share of responsible work allowed to the laity. It 
will be remembered, M. Paul Sabatier notwithstanding, 
that the moment the Pope placed ‘‘ Il Santo ’”’ on the 
index, Signor Fogazzaro wrote to the papers stating 
that he submitted to the papal decree and withdrew the 
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work, so far as possible at that late hour, from circu- 
jJation. FFogazzaro is very intimate with Monsignor 
Bonomelli, the liberal-minded Bishop of Cremona, for 
whom the Pope entertains the highest esteem, and 
Bonomelli is essentially a ‘‘ Modernist ’’ in the sense of 
being one who wants*to see the services of religion 
conducted with greater solemnity, and a higher educa- 
tion given to the priests—in a word, a desire to see 
‘the Catholic Church in Italy assume the intellectual 
and liberal aspect that she does in England and 
America, but he has no sympathy with Loisy and 
Tyrrell. And throughout the whole of Italy there are 
not only many laymen but thousands of priests and 
members of the religious orders who are of the same 
opinion; and it is no secret that the Pope is by no 
means averse from such reforms being made. But 
between this and Modernism there is a very wide step. 
There is, however, one fact that must never be for- 
gotten by those who write about Italy—the Italian 
people will probably never cease to be Catholics, and 
the sooner the Church and the State become recon- 
ciled the better it will be for both the moral and material 
interests of a very great and very brilliant people. But 
the State must return to the Christian idea which made 
Italy great in the past, and which will make her great 
in the future should the common-sense of the people 
realise that the very existence of their country 
depends upon a nice adjustment of the religious diffi- 
culties into which circumstances and, above all, the 
machinations of an unscrupulous minority have driven 
her. It is certain, too, that whatever may be the faults 
of the clergy, nothing justifies the brutal and scurrilous 
attacks made upon them by such an organ as the 
“‘ Asino ’’, whose main object is to excite contempt 
for religion in the hearts of the rising generation and 
lead to the inevitable destruction of social order. 

Still, that the priests are much to blame in many ways 
I do not deny. Their education has not been of the 
best, and they are often dirty in their habits and 
appearance. They cannot in many instances forget 
their past, when they had more power in the 
country. At least half the education of the country is 
in their hands, and although their methods have recently 
been greatly modified in a liberal sense, they have 
certainly grossly mismanaged their opportunity. By 
minimising piety by subdividing it into a number of 
puerile devotions, they have materialised religion and in 
‘many ways rendered it ridiculous. They have encour- 
aged the superstitious side of Catholicism, and 
neglected its purely spiritual and lofty ideals. The 
present Pope is well aware of all this, and is reforming 
as quickly as possible the education of the seminarists. 
I visited recently the new seminary at Bergamo, and 
found it splendidly up to date, with baths, a fine library, 
and a gymnasium and even a riding school. The pro- 
fessors were first-rate, and excellent classes of hygiene 
and agriculture, an innovation, had been capitally 
organised. This is a good move, for it is essential 
in Italy, especially in the rural districts, that the priests 
should understand hygiene and agriculture in order to 
influence the peasants in the right direction. Classes in 
art and archeology have also been introduced into the 
seminaries, and these will no doubt be of great use to 
the rising generation of the clergy who will become 
the future custodians of so many inestimable treasures 
of art and antiquity. 

From these observations it is evident that Italy is 
undergoing at the present time a rather violent crisis, 
and that it requires a stronger hand at the helm than 
that of the present Prime Minister to avoid disaster. The 
people have got it into their heads that it is their duty 
to do as they like, and whereas they can make demon- 
Strations against existing authority, proclaim strikes 
of a most pernicious sort like the vast strike which 
has nearly ruined Parma and its neighbourhood, no 
one has the right to attempt to re-establish order—a 
fact the unfortunate soldiers and carabineers sent to 
dispel the rowdy demonstrators have had to learn, 
occasionally at the cost of life and limb. In a word, 
Italy has still to wait for a successor to Cavour—for 
a strong and reasonable Premier, who will see the folly 


of attempting to paddle in two canoes. Sooner or later 
the egregious mistake of tolerating the existence of 
such a paper as the ‘‘ Asino” and its imitators will 
be realised. The rising generation, at least that 
section of it which is not in the hands of the priests, 
is becoming a danger to the country, whilst on the other 
hand the remaining section, which is under clerical 
control, is apt to become violently intolerant. Still, 
things are better in Italy than in France. At least 
two-thirds of the country remain Christian, and the 
Italian people is infinitely superior to the French. They 
are more virile, more intelligent, have better sense, and, 
above all, even the worst of them has at the bottom of 
his heart a strong religious tradition of which he cannot 
quite rid himself. It has been said that if the French 
are cat-like, the Italians are panther-like. If roused 
to excess they soon become absolutely ferocious ; and 
should a revolution break out as a result of the active 
anti-papal, anti-monarchical and anti-Christian con- 
spiracy, it may be even more terrific, though shorter, 
than anything France has ever seen. Therefore, in the 
interests of humanity, it is not only an unwise but 
a wicked thing that a paper which excites the ignorant 
week by week against the clergy should be tolerated ; 
one day it may lead to an awful massacre, for it must 
be remembered that assaults on the clergy have grown 
of late years exceedingly frequent, and not a few have 
had fatal results. Anti-clericalism in Italy is a danger 
which the Italian Government ought, in the true interests 
of the peace and progress of the country, to combat by 
every means at its disposal. 

The time has passed when even the Catholic world 
wishes for the restoration of the temporal power, and 
therefore the power of the Church is less to be dreaded 
in Italy than it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Nothing would please the majority of the Italian people 
better than to see a reconciliation between the Pope 
and the King, and this is a fact well known to the 
Freemasons and their friends; hence unquestion- 
ably the active propaganda that they are making 
against the Church, for they know full well that should 
the Pope and the King find a modus vivendi, their reign 
will be at an end; but so long as the Italian Government 
is as weak as it is, this settlement is impossible ; for 
what faith can the Pope put in a Government which 
leaves unpunished the grossest insults not only to his 
supreme dignity as head of the Catholic Church, but 
also to his character as a man? The Roman question 
is therefore not settled, and until the statesman appears 
who can see the advantages of such a reconciliation 
in the interests of the monarchy and of the unity of 
the country this land of magnificent traditions, that can 
boast, and very truly, of possessing the handsomest and 
the most intelligent and in many ways the kindliest 
population in Europe, runs the risk of continuing on 
a downward course that may end in her ruin and 
in the dissolution of that very unity for which so much 
blood has been shed. 


RACING REFORM. 
By Epwarp H. Cooper. 


"TRE hope and fear prevalent in various quarters 

that the Government will introduce a wide anti- 
gambling measure this Session will be disappointed. 
There is excellent authority for saying that the Bill now 
being drafted at the Home Office is aimed only at certain 
minor public nuisances, such as lotteries and newspaper 
competitions. Talking about Turf reform recently to 
one of its advocates, a prominent member of the Govern- 
ment shook his head laughingly. ‘‘ It would bring a 
bigger hornets’ nest about our ears, I believe,’’ he said, 
‘* than the Licensing Bill.’””, When the Government Bill 
is introduced there will be nothing, I gather, to prevent 
Turf reformers from proposing various new clauses or 
other amendments extending certain of its provisions to 
betting ; but, as this would probably mean the wrecking 
of the Bill, such amendments are not likely to be accepted. 
The Home Office is anxious, and indeed pledged, to stop 
newspaper-coupon competitions, which, after helping to 
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pass two or three summer holidays pleasantly enough, 
have now become a pest ; and the measure is not likely 
to be loaded with any dangerous top-hamper. On any 
private member’s Bill dealing with the matter the 
Government will doubtless smile their benediction, 
and One wonders whether time and money might 
not be saved by compelling private members to pay for 
the printing and distribution of Bills which die before 
they reach Committee ? 

Yet I doubt if many race-goers could be found to deny 
that their favourite sport wanted reform, and wanted it 
very badly. I am inclined to go further, and assert that 
there are people very high up in authority on the Turf 
to-day who would not be at all displeased if they had a 
little State assistance in setting their house in order this 
year, and were told imperatively that they must either 
continue the work themselves, or expect the outside 
world to come in and carry it through in wholesale and 
indiscriminate fashion. 

Jockey Club rules were once, but are not now, a good 
substitute for the Ten Commandments and English 
common law. The dominions of the Club are much too 
wide nowadays ; its detective force, judicial power and 
police force are admittedly inadequate; and the result 
is a state of affairs which is offensive to commonplace 
persons who like to ‘‘ go racing ’’ occasionally and have 
a vague, vicarious preference for honesty. One does 
not care to go into the Paddock and Ring of an English 
racecourse before a certain race, and gather a general 
impression that one horse in the race has got to come in 
first, even if he is wheeled home in front on a wheel- 
barrow. Liking for this sort of ‘‘ sport ’’ would not be 
increased even if one knew the name of the horse 
beforehand. 

There are two possible and one very improbable Turf 
reform which might be introduced through the medium 
of an Act of Parliament : 

(1) The numerous bookmakers with offices in and 
round New Bond Street, who at present evade the law 
by betting on credit, might be sent to the right-about 
with a very few words. It is inconceivable that there 
could be any serious objection to this. I have always 
cordially agreed with certain Hyde Park orators that 
there is one law for the rich and another for the poor in 
this well-managed country : for the poor (only my Hyde 
Park friends miss this point) a score of kindly, protect- 
ing hands outstretched to safeguard their pockets and 
bodies and souls ; for the rich, nothing but the one stern 
old law, ‘‘ That which a man soweth that also shall he 
reap’. In this betting matter, however, for once in a 
lifetime, the grievance belongs to the poorer class. If 
the Mayfair resident can find betting establishments 
in half a dozen streets within a thousand yards of his 
house, it certainly is a ‘‘ shame ’’ (with all the adjec- 
tives which the aggrieved public-house bettor may care 
to add to the word) that everyone else may not do the 
same. 

(2) The licensing of new racecourses might be for- 
bidden, or transferred to some public body ; and certain 
peculiarly objectionable meetings, condemned to-day by 
all reasonable racing men, might be suppressed. 

(3) Finally (and I need hardly add that this is the 
improbable reform), there might be some State check 
on the number of licences granted to jockeys and 
trainers. 

It is in view especially perhaps of the large invasion 
of the English Turf by America this season that sincere 
friends of English racing would, as I venture to say, 
welcome some such strengthening of its government as 
would follow from these two last-mentioned reforms. 
The licensing of new, or revived racecourses during the 
past few years—Hurst Park, Keele Park, Birmingham, 
Folkestone, Newbury, Hull and suchlike places—is a 
serious error of judgment on the part of a body of men 
who must long ago have realised that there is, to put it 
mildly, quite enough racing in this country, and that 
their control of existing racecourses is inadequate; 
while any Steward who remembers the American in- 
vasion of fifteen years ago would, I should imagine, be 
extremely grateful to find his hands tied in the matter 
of granting courtesies to the scum of New York who 
are now asking for them, and will ask in yet greater 


numbers next season. ‘‘ This sort of thing will cost the 
English Turf every reputable name on it in ten years ”’, 
said a well-known racing personage to me during the 
invasion in question, as he watched a horse, ridden by 
a disreputable little New York gutter urchin, winning a. 
Newmarket selling plate when he ought to have been 
running under top weight in the Cambridgeshire, while 
enough money to sink the proverbial ship had been piled 
on him for the race. The boy sprawling on his back 
was a master of every species of knavery known on the 
American Turf, but he could not ride in the least— 
therein resembling most of his compatriots, with a very 
few familiar exceptions such as Maher—so that his per- 
formances were as dull as they were impudent. [I 
remember the sardonic voice of my friend sounding 
quietly in the midst of rapturous American laudations 
of their jockey as the horse raced past the Bushes four 
lengths in front of everything: ‘* Greatest jockey on 
earth, eh? And yet I think there’s a little apprentice in 
green who’s going to be too many for him ”’; and, as he 
spoke, Mornington Cannon sent a horse of Mr. Houlds- 
worth’s (probably a stone inferior to the American over 
any distance) to the front with a well-timed rush, and 
won on the post by a head. 

There is so much foolish talk about roguery, 
‘* ramps ”’ and vague, thrilling dishonesty in connexion 
with modern racing that the average writer on the 
subject is apt to lose sight of the fact that nine-tenths 
of the racing world are decent, holiday-making folk, whw 
would simply stay away if they seriously suspected dis- 
honesty as a permanent feature of race meetings. 
Dishonesty to them is not even amusing. The Newgate 
Calendar is to their mind, as it is to mine, the dreariest’ 
collection of volumes ever written. A man who pro- 
poses to earn his living by forgery, burglary, illicit 
coining or embezzlement may be an immense success or 
an egregious failure in his trade, but he is, first ané 
above all things, a gigantic bore. On the Turf sucha 
person is going to halve the attendance at race meetings,. 
and to introduce the class of person who lias made the 
race meetings of New York and Buenos Ayres the bright 
and shining social success which they are at present. It 
would be simpler and more lucrative at once to engage 
the services of the proprietor-managers of the Ostend 
casino who, in the intervals of being in prison, could at 
least make the thing pay. 

It is a pleasing fact, however seriously it may reflect 
on English intelligence, that on the English Turf dis- 
honesty does not pay. A stable may once in a way 
‘* rush ’’ a horse into the position of favourite for the 
purpose of laying against it, but we require an interval 
of ten years and the reported death of every owner, 
trainer and bookmaker connected with the business, 
before such a feat can be accomplished again. A jockey 
may once “‘ pull ’’ a horse and be forgiven by the Jockey 
Club with their usual bland politeness towards such 
persons ; but the public, in expressive American parlance, 
is ‘* not taking any ”’ of this gentleman’s skilful betting 
coups in future. To be brief, if the Jockey Club would 
kindly follow public opinion in racing matters, instead 
of trying to lead it, and would refuse licences to every 
suspected jockey and trainer, all would be well. A» 
matters stand at present, public opinion requires repre- 
sentation on the Turf, as it does elsewhere. 

I fear certain signs of the times point to the fact that 
the Jockey Club is losing influence in this country as 
fast, and indeed in exact proportion, as it is losing the 
great names which once guaranteed its position. Nor 
is it at all likely, as I say, that it will recover its in- 
fluence with American help. The once-familiar argu- 
ment that the breed of horses must be maintained in 
this country has become merely a bad joke in these days 
of motor-cars and airships; and the Turf must now be 
recognised as an amusement pure and simple. Horse- 
racing, with its essential accompaniment of betting, has: 
come therefore to the level of newspaper-coupon competi- 
tions in Radical and Socialist eyes, and its future is not 
altogether secure. It would be well not: to give the 
enemy needless cause to blaspheme. 
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MR. TREE’S ‘‘ SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL ’”’. 
By G. S. 


T has lately appeared, thanks to Mr. Walter Sichel, 
that Sheridan first wrote ‘‘ The School for Scandal ”’ 
as a sort of melodrama, neither a comedy nor a satire. 
Nevertheless Charles Lamb’s criticism remains essen- 
tially true: the play as we know it is a compromise 
between Congreve’s theatre, witty above all things and 
designedly heartless, and the sentimental comedy which 
followed. Sheridan first, I suppose, gave free play to 
the generous emotions of youth and the genuine hatred 
of malicious tale-bearing from which he had recently 
suffered in his private adventures, and then bethought 
himself that while he was about it he might as well make 
his fortune with a brilliant comedy, and so went to Con- 
greve for a model. In any case there are two tones, 
two attitudes, in the play. In one you have the old 
comedic idea of marriage and intrigue which reflected 
faithfully the Restoration society: that marriage is a 
joke and a young wife married to an old husband a public 
invitation, that the serious matter is not married in- 
fidelity but the weariness of lovers. In the other attitude 
are to be found sympathy with neglected affection, in- 
dignation against designing hypocrites and the like. 
The fault of the first attitude is coarseness, of the second 
dulness. Sheridan escaped these faults with a rare 
felicity, but his play still suffers from the mixture. Take 
the screen scene. Many refined critics have remarked 
on the ungentlemanlike conduct of Charles when the 
screen falls. Yes, but in the old comedy the affair would 
have been merely amusing and Charles’ chaff quite in 
tone. When the play was first produced the audience, 
nearer the old comedy period, roared the house down 
when the screen revealed Lady Teazle. Now, when that 
happens, all eyes are turned to Sir Peter with anxious 
sympathy, to see how the poor dear bears his misfor- 
tune. Fifty years before the first production the 
audience would have waited for Joseph’s excuses with 
amused curiosity and expected Lady Teazle to back him 
up: Sheridan’s plunge into sentiment with the lady’s 
indignant repudiation would not have been to its mind 
at all. Mr. Bernard Shaw, writing some vears ago in 
this Review about another revival of the play, spoke 
of the ‘‘ second dating ’’ of Sheridan, meaning that he 
‘* dated ’’ now in point of morals as well as manners, 
and instanced Lady Teazle’s rounding on Joseph as being 
antipathetic to us, who are beginning to apply the same 
standard to both sexes in these affairs. I doubt these 
changes are not so simply straightforward, are rather 
more zigzaggy than Mr. Shaw assumed: the contem- 
poraries of Congreve would have taken Mr. Shaw’s 
point. I am bound to say, however, that the audience 
seemed quite content with Lady Teazle’s selfish contri- 
tion the other night. As for the Tom Jones and Bilifil 
business, that never stood analysis: Lamb remarked 
long ago that Charles was the real canting person of 
the play. I remember reading in Lady Holland’s 
memoirs, which were published lately, a passage 
glancing obviously at the most famous profligate called 
Charles in our history, her husband’s glorious uncle, 
Charles Fox: she spoke bitterly of the misery brought 
on his parents and his family by one ‘‘ renowned for his 
good heart ’’. Charles Surface in a cruder way shows 
the same popular mistake, for unselfish debauchees do 
not exist. But for all the indecision of its form and the 
shallowness of its philosophy, ‘‘ The School for Scandal’’ 
is a splendid comedy, full of vitality, full of a jolly 
humour. It will hold its place for many a long day yet, 
because of the magnificent chances it gives the player and 
because its good jokes are so easy to understand. But I 
cannot allow Mr. Tree to call it ‘‘ the most brilliant 
comedy that has been given to the world ’’, even 
in England. I shall die protesting, if anyone cares to 
listen, that there is more wit and more character, both 
whimsical and observed, in one act of ‘‘ The Way of the 
World ”’ than in all Sheridan put together. 

But now for Mr. Tree’s revival : one may be excused 
for some prolegomena when one makes an attempt at 
dramatic criticism after many years and has a famous 
play to deal with. It is a pity to spoil a compliment with 


prefatory qualifications, and so I tell Miss Marie Léhr 
at once that she is the best Lady Teazle I have seen. Of 
course I have seen actresses in the part whose technical 
skill Miss Léhr must spend a long time in acquiring. 
But I have seen none so like Lady Teazle. She was a 
girl quite fresh from the country, in a day when country 
and town were very different, adaptable, clever, acquir- 
ing a fine lady touch with success, full of life and 
curious about life, with still a dash of rusticity and 
naiveté very refreshing about her. Miss Léhr gave us 
all that because she is a girl with an instinct for acting 
and a natural charm: she could give it mainly because 
she is a girl. Other actresses have given us a finished 
coquette, amusing to see, but not the part. I doubt if 
Mrs. Abingdon, with all her accomplishments and 
Sheridan’s explanations, being forty when she created 
the part, was so like it as Miss Léhr. It was a stroke 
of managerial genius in Mr. Tree to cast her for it. One 
moment only in her playing did not quite please me : 
she followed all her predecessors in the screen scene in 
making as much as she could of Lady Teazle’s heroics, 
with all the emphasis she could get into the ‘‘ not one 
word of it ’’ and ‘‘ this gentleman ’’andsoon. I admit 
that Sheridan made it almost inevitable by the clumsily 
stilted speech he gives Lady Teazle, but all the same if 
Miss Lohr would try the effect of an impulsively girlish 
I’m-so-sorry-do-forgive-me manner I am sure she would 
not regret it. Hardly any playgoer has seen any Sir 
Peter so far except Mr. Farren’s and his father’s, and 
Mr. Tree’s, being different, will not please all of them. 
He emphasises the sentimental side of the play, makes 
you feel very sorry and very glad when his wife repents, 
assured—and this is his intention—that she will find all 
the happiness she needs with this well-set-up, hale man 
of fifty. It is a consistent idea of the part, finely carried 
through, and if it leans to the side of the play I am not 
most in love with I found it infinitely more interesting 
than another traditional Sir Peter would have been. Mr. 
Edward Terry’s Crabtree delighted me. He had realised 
that Crabtree is a man—people who act in old comedies 
are apt to be deficient in this respect—and his lewd, 
human grin and his rapturous chortling over the wicked 
stories warmed up the whole stage. So was Miss 
Suzanné Sheldon’s Mrs. Candour eminently human, rich 
and jolly. Mr. Loraine’s Charles was excellent, as I 
was anxious—just two words of egoism, if you please— 
it should be, having watched his successes with interest 
since he played a hundred years ago in a little curtain- 
raising farce, a poor thing but mine own. There was 
perhaps a little touch of the sensible young man about 
him, inconsistent with unrestrained profligacy, but that, 
again, is Sheridan’s fault. He was perfect in the screen 
scene, neither laughing like a boor as most Charleses have 
done nor slurring his chaff as though he agreed with the 
refined critics. Mr. Gill’s Joseph was less effective but 
was in the right manner : it is impossible now to give the 
Jack Palmer rendering of Joseph as the hero, but Mr. 
Gill avoided the mistake of too sinister villainy. The 
play was well played all round, but these are the players 
I liked best. 

Finally I congratulate Mr. Tree on the most artistic 
production of ‘‘ The School for Scandal ’’ I have seen. 
The “‘ interiors ’’ were of the Georgian best, and Mr. 
Macquoid’s knowledge of the period was no doubt 
invaluable. The dresses were of 1765, the date of 
Sir Peter’s marriage, and were as pretty as accu- 
rate, though I had just the least doubt—but Mr. 
Macquoid must know better than I—of Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite’s wig. Certainly all London would 
go to see the staging of the play, the minuet and 
the rest of it, if it would not go to see the play itself. 
The text is given with even more reverence than I— 
literary person though I be—should have felt for it: I 


should not have minded cutting a bit off the tiresome. 


Rowley and Sir Oliver and the Stanley business. But 
I rejoice that Mr. Tree was not a victim to the silly 
prudery which has sometimes ruined the scandal scenes : 
it was pleasant to catch Mr. Terry’s fit of laughing over 
Miss Letitia Piper and her twins ! 


[A word is due to the very high quality of the musical 
programme.—Ep. S. R 
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SCOTTISH PAINTERS. 
By LAuRENCE BINyon. 


OO much importance, it may be, is nowadays 
attached to the influence of race in art and litera- 
ture. We are apt to fall into a way of thinking which 
forbids the possibility of this race or that ever producing 
certain qualities which we have decided, from a survey 
of the facts, it does not possess: and then some im- 
pertinent genius leaps up and knocks over the fond 
generalisation. The history of art is full of incalculable 
events. And, after all, we never know enough, from 
the point of view of pure race, about the progenitors of 
any particular artist, nor can tell what strains have been 
mixed in his blood : especially in these isles of ours. None 
the less, it is a natural wish, if a wish not always gratified, 
to find the character of a nation expressed in its art. 

How does the art of Scotland differ from the art of 
England, and from that of the Continent? Perhaps an 
outside view, the view of a Continental observer, would 
distinguish its special qualities most readily. But it 
needs a Scot, I think, to explain and interpret them. 
Mr. Caw in his very full account (‘‘ Scottish Painting, 
Past and Present.’’ By James L. Caw, Director of the 
National Galleries of Scotland) has done well by his 
countrymen’s art. Perhaps he praises some of them 
overmuch; but who will grudge him his enthusiasm, 
interspersed as it is with many judicious criticisms? As 
a history the book is excellent and worthy of its author’s 
position : as a book to read it is a little handicapped, as 
all such complete accounts must be, by the necessity of 
covering so much ground and treating of so many minor 
men. But though handling so many biographies Mr. 
Caw never loses the main thread of his narrative, or 
forgets the broad plan of his work, which is to trace the 
development of Scottish painting as a whole, to interpret 
its characteristics, note its glories and its failures, and 
frame it in the general movement of the national mind. 
There are nearly eighty illustrations ; but these are not 
enough, at least for English readers, to whom many of 
the painters are quite unknown. Double the number 
would not have been too many, for even the most pro- 
minent names are but scantily represented by one or two 
pictures apicce. 

‘* There is not a single authentic portrait of Mary 
Stuart in existence which was painted in her own 
country.’’ The fact is eloquent. One might have ex- 
pected the traditional intercourse with France to have 
borne more fruit in the arts; but, as far as painting is 
concerned, the sixteenth century secms quite barren in 
Scotland ; and, it is true, she had plenty of other and more 
strenuous matters to absorb her energies. The material 
poverty of the country, both then and later, is to be re- 
membered. There were no merchant princes to attract 
artists from abroad or nourish talent at home. And the 
Puritan spirit aggravated those unpropitious conditions 
by active hostility and distrust. The story begins, then, 
in the seventeenth century with Jamesone. Mr. Caw 
inclines to think that there is some foundation for the 
old tradition, recently discredited, that this painter 
worked at Antwerp under Rubens. Certainly the Van 
Dyck-like air of his portraits cannot be accounted for by 
the dominance of that master’s style in England, for 
Jamesone’s portraiture was mature before Van Dyck 
had begun to live in London. Michael Wright and 
other native painters follow ; but towards the close of the 
century the Scottish aristocracy thought to be more 
fashionable, and import painters from abroad. John 
Baptist Medina, a painter of Spanish extraction, settled 
in Brussels, came to Edinburgh in 1688 and “ filled the 
country with portraits ’’. He is called ‘‘ the Kneller of 
the North’”’ in guide-hooks; and, though a portrait 
manufacturer, he shows in his drawings at least more 
character and incisiveness than Sir Godfrey. So we pass 
to the eighteenth century and Allan Ramsay, who also 
kept a factory for portraits, but whose mild art discovers 
more grace and livelier accomplishment than he is often 
credited with. The drawing reproduced in the book is 
charming and sensitive in line, and makes one wish for 
more; it reminds one of Gravelot, from whom Gains- 
borough learnt; and we are not surprised to find that 
the Watteaus in the Edinburgh Gallery were originally 


collected by Ramsay, who was a friend of Voltaire and 
Rousseau and a man of varied culture. 

To Ramsay succeeds Raeburn. Little known in Eng- 
land in his own time and even till quite recently, Raeburn 
is now in some danger of being over-esteemed ; for his 
direct and brilliant brushwork appeals strongly to the 
mode of to-day. The comparison with Velazquez seems 
to me to be entirely superficial, and to touch no real 
affinity. The want of emotional depth and delicacy in 
Raeburn, combined with external force and brilliance, 
has been repeated in many of the Glasgow school. An 
astonishing painter, Raeburn is not a very interesting 
artist ; indeed, in many ways the unequal Andrew Geddes 
is more interesting. What a fine thing is Geddes’ por- 
trait of Sir Walter Scott in the Edinburgh Portrait 
Gallery! I wish Mr. Caw had reproduced this, as well 
as the beautiful portrait of William Anderson, which is 
in a private collection, and the subtlety and insight of 
which are quite beyond Raeburn. Geddes was an ex- 
perimenter ; he dared to challenge Rubens, and came off 
not ingloriously ; and he was the first to revive etching 
and drypoint in the spirit of Rembrandt with any 
mastery. As an etcher he groups with Wilkie, the 
painter who above all others has represented Scotland in 
the minds of Englishmen, following up the poetry of 
Burns and the novels of Scott. Mr. Caw emphasises 
Wilkie’s limitations as an interpreter of the national 
character, and might, I think, have been more generous 
to his extraordinary gifts. There is something very 
touching in Wilkié’s complete surrender, after having 
matured his own style and captured the public by his 
successes, to the new and larger ideal revealed to him 
by his Spanish journey. Ina sense it broke up his art; 
but this impressibility, which astonished Delacroix, 
refreshes us with a new sight of the man’s nature; we 
like him the better, I think, for not being wholly and 
merely the hard-headed Scot, who knows exactly what 
he can do best and sticks to that. No doubt he is at his 
strongest in his earlier vein of genre—and what exquisite 
passages of painting there are in the best of those pieces ! 
—but the common view that Wilkie ruined himself alto- 
gether by a mistaken ambition is not one to be lightly 
accepted by those familiar, for instance, with the beauti- 
ful drawings made by him in the East just before his 
death. 

Those who have read Haydon’s memoirs will remem- 
ber the amusing description of Wilkie in Paris ; the two 
travelled to France together. Wilkie, though he left 
Scotland, retained all his native characteristics. Dyce, 
on the other hand, we are apt to count as English. 
Certain of Dyce’s pictures are so fascinating that one 
wonders he has so little fame and so ill-defined a position. 
Mr. Caw reproduces the picture of ‘‘ The Young Titian 
Preparing for his First Essay in Colouring ’’, with 
its wonderful Pre-Raphaelite landscape. I suppose his 
works are rare; but one would like to see them grouped 
in an exhibition. 

Half of Mr. Caw’s large volume is devoted to ‘‘ The 
Present ’’’; and, with the later nineteenth century, 
painters of vigorous talent begin to abound in Scotland. 
A whole chapter is devoted to Mr. M‘Taggart, whose 
remarkable work in landscape, like that of the Irish 
veteran, Mr. Hone, is still very little known in England. 
For M‘Taggart Mr. Caw has great enthusiasm. 
‘* Before the Frenchmen [Claude Monet and his fol- 
lowers ] in point of time, and working in a more artistic 
way and a more poetic spirit, he has yet surpassed them 
in rendering those vivid effects of light which they have 
made the sole object of pursuit.’ Again, ‘‘ the magni- 
ficent ‘ Storm ’, perhaps the most wonderful representa- 


tion of a great elemental disturbance ever painted’. I. 


hope all this is true, but am not sufficiently intimate with 
the artist’s work to judge. We ought to see more of 
M‘Taggart in London. It is in landscape, I fancy, that 
modern Scottish painters have shown the most abundant 
talent. We owe to them hundreds of tiresome pictures ; 
but among them are artists like W. Y. MacGregor, Cecil 
Lawson, Hope MacLachlan, and D. Y. Cameron. To 
Europe the art of Scotland is best known by the paint- 
ings of the Glasgow school. Enormously clever as 
that work is, much of it has got the effect of style and 
decorative breadth at the expense of depth and substance. 
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Perhaps the blossoming was over-sudden. More truly 
national character is revealed probably in the prints of 
Mr. Strang, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Muirhead Bone. 
But at any rate there is plenty of vitality in the art of 
Scotland, and Mr. Caw need not fear that his interesting 
record will go without a successor. 


VILLA FLORIDA. 
By R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


Hé who had been an emperor, and was the lineal 
descendant of the last prophet that the world has 
known, had been deserted and dethroned, and lived 
with the remainder of his household in three small 
villas on the hill beyond Tangier. In the same way 
that the whole world goes out to greet the conqueror— 
that is when he has conquered—so does it shrink from 
vanquished men as deer shrink from a wounded stag. 
‘* From the fallen tree all men cut firewood ’’, as the 
proverb says; but when the wood is cut they leave 
the trunk to moss and rot, deserted in the woods. As 
fear guards vineyards more than do the walls, so sym- 
pathy really anoints a king more than the chrism 
oil, and usually it is more readily bestowed on kings in 
exile, dethroned, supplanted, or in some way or other 
fallen from their high estate, rather than on those 
monarchs who in their cotton-velvet robes and tinsel 
crowns sit in the full glare of the footlights on the stage. 
So having known him in the heyday of prosperity in 
Fez, the Commander of the Faithful, a man so holy that 
the mere virtue of his presence brought a blessing, and 
when his will was law to millions, I took my horse to ride 
and visit him in the days when the silver cord of majesty 
was loosened, and when the golden bowl of popularity 
lay shattered by the puddle, and men shot out their lips. 
The steep, paved road led upwards between gardens 
hedged round with cypresses. On every side houses of 
Europeans had crowded out the low thatched huts and 
the white cubes of masonry which a few years ago had 
been one of the chiefest features of the place. Jews 
perched on monstrous pack-saddles housed in red 
flannel, clattered and chattered on the path, followed by 
brawny Moors who trotted patiently behind, cursing 
them underneath their breath. Parties of tourists, 
seated on donkeys, their faces dyed bright scarlet with 
the sun, rode past, casting their patronising glances 
on the ‘‘ pooah Moors ”’ and yearning in their hearts 


to turn them into component parts of the great scheme: 


of life, that makes us all adorers of accomplished facts, 
leaving us stripped and bare of all revolt against the 
meanness of our lives. 

The cypresses beside the path gave out their spicy 
scent and shed their dry and withered cones upon the 
ground. The eucalyptus, with its balls of blossom, look- 
ing like clots of foam against the dark metallic leaves, 
stirred in the light west wind, making the strips of 
hanging bark rattle against their trunks. White 
poplars, just bursting into leaf, a maze of mystic 
white, so light and feathery that they appeared as if 
they must have been transferred straight from a screen 
made in Japan, replanted, and then by some botanic 
miracle endued with life, to bring the illusion of the 
North into the southern air in which they seemed 
to float, stood here and there in clumps. I passed the 
little saint house, which with its fluttering white flag 
and gnarled old olive trees stands at the roadside, 
and branching off into a muddy lane, whose mouth was 
guarded by a small thatched hut in which sat several 
dilapidated Moors in dingy rags, began to splash 
through pools of water and through mire so sticky that 
at each step my horse’s feet sounded as if gigantic corks 
were being drawn from bottles, as he struggled through 
the mud. The track led up between high fences made of 
canes, with boughs of kermes-oak and of lentiscus thrust 
through the spaces where the canes were tied, forming 
an impenetrable screen and shutting off the household 
of the dethroned sultan from the gaze of infidel and 
faithful alike, as effectually as did the palace walls 
in Fez. As it ascended, the path grew narrower, and by 
Its side, squatted on stones, sat groups of Moors, with 


their long white selhams all daubed with mud, waiting 
about upon the chance of being wanted to do something, 
just as they waited outside the palace doors in Fez or at 
Marakesh when their lord was king, and all apparently 
as insolent and as contented with themselves as when his 
word was law. 

The stuccoed gateway of the ill-built modern house bore 
the legend ‘‘ Villa Florida ’’ on a slab of marble, which 
was stuck crooked on the pillar of the gate, and showed 
the same words painted underneath, in letters rather 
larger than the slab, in the same way as in certain pic- 
tures of Velazquez you see the drawing of a previous pair 
of horse’s legs looming up through the paint, as if to 
show the painter of the horse was mortal after all. On 
each side of the gateway high tufts of canes waved in the 
wind, and a great clump of aloes stopped a hole where the 
fence ended and the masonry began. The mud, the wind, 
the scorching winter sun, the look as of a house in 
Arizona or in Western Texas, built by the Mexicans and 
left to be the incongruous dwelling of some incoming 
family from the north, produced an air of desolation, 
compared with which an Arab tent of camel’s hair stuck 
down upon the sand, might have looked homelike and 
an abode to which a man could have become attached. 

The ill-fitting door, to which a Spanish knocker, 
formed like a hand in brass, was roughly nailed, though 
firmly iocked, yet gave a vista through its cracks of a 
deserted garden, in which geraniums run to wood 
straggled about in beds of rosemary, and orange trees 
which never had been pruned, sprang from great masses 
of white broom. The path which led up from the gate 
to the decaying villa through a wilderness of flowers 
was bordered on each side by peeling vases in red stucco, 
which stood dejectedly, like sentinels set up to guard a 
palace where the king was dead, and then forgotten on 
their post. It finished at a flight of stairs, broken and 
with great tufts of weeds springing out from the cracks 
between the steps. 

Mysterious voices parleyed in whispers, and now and 
then an eye peered through the interstices between the 
planks, and a soft rustling in the path showed that the 
household of the sultan kept a close watch over the 
safety of-their lord. As I stood holding to a bunch of 
canes to stop myself from slipping down into the mud, 
my eyes fixed on the gate, steps hurrying down the path 
behind me made me turn and almost fall into the arms 
of a fat, white-robed secretary, who came as delicately as 
did Agag, to ask me for my card. Long did he look at it, 
holding it upside down for greater ease in the decipher- 
ing. Then, asking me what my name was, he wrote it 
down in Arabic, asked me if that was right, again sur- 
veyed my card, the wrong side up, and quietly withdrew. 
Ten minutes passed, a quarter of an hour, and then 
the gate before which I was standing was opened 
cautiously and once again the secretary appeared. This 
time he bore a European notebook bound in shiny cloth, 
and once again he enquired my name, asking me, when 
I had told him, if I was sure of it, and once again wrote 
it down carefully and once again withdrew. Two or 
three soldiers, with the long side-locks that the men about 
the sultan always wear, came down the lane, springing 
from stone to stone like cats, and every one of them 
enquired my business and my name. Half an hour 
passed, and, just as I had turned to go, the gate swung 
open suddenly, and three or four soldiers, rushing out, 
seized hold of my right hand, and all vociferating that 
Mulai Abd-el-Assiz waited for me, advanced at a quick 
walk. 

Under a group of almond trees just bursting into 
flower there stood a figure robed in white, at sight of 
which the attendants all withdrew, leaving me to 
advance, bareheaded, and salute the man who once had 
been a king. He knew me instantly, motioned to me to 
be covered, with a gesture that the Tsar of Russia might 
have envied but never could have compassed, answered 
the usual formal compliments, and then stood silent, with 
a smile that showed his firm white teeth, whilst I as 
delicately as 1 could, touched on the mutability of fate, in 
Arabic quite destitute of grammar, saying not what I 
wished to say, but anything I could. 

I floundered on, looking upon the ground, not to em- 
barrass him with the recollection of himself in other 
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times ; and then, looking up for a moment, saw the tears 
standing in his eyes, and for the first time remarked 
adversity had set a seal as of nobility upon him, that he 
had aged, and lines had crept about the corners of his 
mouth. He met my eye a moment, thanked me, said “‘ It 
was ordained ’’, took my hand for a moment, carrying 
his own an instant to his breast, smiled again sadly, and 
withdrew towards the house. As I looked after the 
white gliding figure with its flowing robes I saw him as 
I had seen him first, in far Mardkesh, riding before a 
cloud of horsemen, on a white horse, under the scarlet 
umbrella, revered by thousands as an emperor and as 
a saint; young, hopeful, the Commander of the Faith- 
ful; but not so noble as he had stood with the regality 
of adverse fortune on him, under the almond trees. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE L.C.C. AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN 
TRAINING COLLEGES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


12 Park Lane W., 12 April 1909. 


Sir,—The article that you published last week on 
** L.C.C. Business ’’ contains one statement that I wish 
to correct. You state, in your remarks on the religious 
facilities which the Council have granted to the Anglican 
and Nonconformist students in the Avery Hill Training 
College, that Dr. Scott Lidgett, finding himself opposed 
by his party, has withdrawn from his undertaking to be 
responsible for the Nonconformist instruction. As the 
chairman of the two committees that have been directly 
concerned with the question, I can testify to Dr. Lidgett’s 
interest and sympathy with the proposal; of his with- 
drawal I know nothing. My communications with him 
make it altogether improbable. Unfortunately engage- 
ments kept him away from the meetings of the Education 
Committee and the Council at which the matter was dis- 
cussed. Had he been present I feel sure that he would 
have spoken strongly in favour of the facilities. There 
is therefore reason to believe that the Anglican and Non- 
conformist students will each receive the religious in- 
struction that they desire, and that they will receive it 
guaranteed respectively by the Bishop of the diocese and 
a former President of the Free Church Council. If this 
proves to be the case, a cause of grave reproach will have 
been removed from the Council’s shoulders. Up to the 
present there has been no religious instruction, in or out 
of college hours, week-days or Sundays, in any of the 
Council’s training colleges. The magnitude of the evil 
was increasing. For the Board of Education by its 
grant of three-quarters of the cost of the sites and build- 
ings was encouraging the Council to extend these godless 
institutions. How grave was the reproach can be 
realised when it is remembered that every one of the 
students will be expected on becoming a teacher himself 
or herself to give religious instruction in some elemen- 
tary school—undenominational be it provided, denomina- 
tional be it non-provided. And yet, though doubly 
necessary from the religious and the scholastic point of 
view, religious instruction has been omitted from the 
student’s course. Rather than risk a religious difficulty 
there has been, as far as the Council is concerned, no 
religion. Sooner than extend to training colleges the 
facilities already granted to industrial schools, the 
L.C.C. left the students without any chance of 
studying a subject they will be required to teach. 
Nothing could be more unsatisfactory. I was there- 
fore glad to take advantage of a petition from 
certain of the Anglican parents of the Avery Hill 
students to bring this crying need before the local 
committee, the Higher Education Sub-Committee 
and the Education Committee. Under the 1902 Act a 
Council can grant facilities to petitioning parents of 
students in Council training colleges or secondary 
schools. Each of these committees was unanimous that 
these facilities should be granted. I was therefore sur- 
prised and disappointed to find the unanimous decision 
of these education committees confronted by the deter- 


mined opposition of most of the Progressive party on the 
Council. The volte-face of many who had voted for 
the proposal on the Education Committee was, I under- 
stand, due to some battle-cry of Dr. Clifford’s about the 
invasion of the Council’s institutions. The Council 
silenced this narrow-minded nonsense by a majority of 
more than two to one; and, be it said to their credit, 
three or four of the Progressives refused to support their 
leaders, and Dr. Lidgett let it be known that he had not 
altered his opinion. 

In future, therefore, the students in the Council’s 
training colleges will have an opportunity of receiving 
the religious instruction that they desire. Secondly, the 
ratepayers will not be compelled to entrust their 
children’s religious teaching to untrained teachers. 
Thirdly, the various denominations will be given the 
chance of bringing their influence to bear on those of their 
members who are entering upon so responsible a career. 
This is a precedent that other local authorities would do 
well to follow, and an experiment that I have no doubt 
will prove a complete success. 

Yours obediently, 
S. J. G. Hoare, 
Chairman of the L.C.C. Higher Education 
Sub-Committee. 


HOW THE LAITY CAME TO LEAVE MAYNOOTH. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—For the second time in the Saturpay Review 
Mr. Michael O’Connell has founded a hostile criticism 
of me on the following ‘‘ quotation ’’ from my article 
of February 13: ‘‘ Maynooth was founded for the 
education of the laity.’’ This false statement is not in 
my article, and I never made it anywhere. 

The State endowment of Maynooth was started, as 
my article shows, under specific obligation to educate 
laymen; but the bishops turned out the laymen and 
stuck to the money. Such a statutory obligation could 
only: be evaded by statutory provision ; hence the order 
in Council ’’ which legalised the crime of misappropria- 
tion, and which brings the Irish Bishops and the British 
Government alike under the indictment. 

Under this head and another, the Irish Bishops have 
misappropriated at least £1,000,000 in our own time, 
all public funds entrusted to their lordships for the 
education of the Irish laity ; and I could make up at least 
another {1,000,000 similarly misappropriated by our 
ecclesiastics from the educational resources of the Irish 
people. 

These are only a few of such facts that we have put 
beyond dispute, hence the need to invent, to attribute 
to me, and then to discredit, false assertions never made 
by me. Yours, &c., 

Pat. 


P.S.—Unless we can get these things discussed in 
Great Britain they remain unknown, the Irish victims 
being afraid to mention them; and even then they 
remain unknown in Ireland, where all the media of 
such information are under the control of the mis- 
appropriators. 


SCOTTISH MOORLAND SHEEP-STOCKS AND 
ACCLIMATISATION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Will you permit me, as a matter of justice to 
a large and deservedly respected section of my fellow- 
countrymen, its mountain-sheep farmers, to give your 
readers some information upon a vexed and gravely 
serious question, regarding which I fear your article in 
issue of 10 April headed ‘‘ The Government and a 
Scotch Swindle ”’ is calculated to create very incorrect 
ideas. 

I deprecate the use of strong abusive language in 
such discussions, while fully admitting the natural 
irritation of moorland owners arising from worry and 
impoverishment for which they are not responsible. 
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I think abusing the other side tends to weaken their 
case and produce a reaction in favour of the tenants 
when the latter are dubbed ‘‘ swindlers ’’, accused of 
planning years before a system of carefully thought-out 
robbery, actuated by ‘‘the unscrupulous greed of 
Leaguism in Ireland, working through a contemptible 
cunning from which the Irish nature is free ’’. 

As regards the Ardery case, no one can blame Miss 
Riddell for the position she has felt herself compelled 


- to take up, when it is decided by the highest court of 


appeal to be the legal one, consequentiy she claimed 
nothing more than she was entitled to. This, however, 
is quite compatible with great hardship and injustice 
being inflicted upon the other party, and this has 
undoubtedly been done, not by Miss Riddell, but by the 
imperfection of the law. At Ardery the sum involved 
is, fortunately for Mr. Gillespie, a comparatively 
trifling one, but if the same course is followed by other 
heirs of entail upon succession the result must, in many 
cases, be ruin to the tenant, who had invested his 
capital in good faith and believing in the validity of the 
contract designed to protect him. 

Whoever is responsible for the system of inflated 
valuations, it is certainly not tenants who have entered 
into possession of holdings within the past few years. 
They had to pay these inflated prices on entry, and it 
would be nothing short of robbery were they paid out on 
a market-value basis. You are hardly correct in dating 
the inception of the acclimatisation value system from 
1890. It really began about fifteen years earlier. 
Consequently no now current leases were entered upon 
prior to the existence of this custom, and its progress 
has been much more gradual than you suggest. No 
one disinterestedly conversant with the subject supports 
the present position, but there it is, and the question now 
is how to get quit of it with the minimum of hardship 
and without breaking honestly constructed contracts, 
entered upon in good faith by all concerned. To 
attempt to represent the origin or increase of accli- 
matisation awards as a deeply laid plot for landlord 
spoliation is absurd. It was purely an inter-tenant 
question until recent years, and if too liberal to one 
tenant—the outgoer—it was at the expense of another 
—the incomer. It was only when the inflation had 
reached a pitch demanding more capital to purchase 
the stock of a holding than many tenants could provide 
or than any could employ profitably upon it, and when 
sheep-farming became unremunerative, that offerers did 
not come forward for vacant farms on reasonable 


‘terms, and landowners had to purchase the stock in. 


terms of their leases, unless protected by the newly 
discovered weapon, as heirs to entail. The practice 
has gradually drifted on, beginning, as you state, with 
a trifling allowance, the tendency always being 
upwards. ‘The arbiters, unfortunately, hardly merit 
that term, and might be more appropriately styled 
advocates, in that each enters into negotiations 
recognisedly and honestly with the intention of doing the 
best he can for his principal, be he buyer or seller. 
When a strong man, assertive, determined and an 
admitted expert, meets a more yielding or less confident 
colleague he carries his point. When this is a rise in 
price it is practically permanently established. Arbiters 
do not care to be hard upon an outgoing neighbour, 
possibly in favour of a stranger. They also—and here 
is the great blot upon the system—cannot help remem- 
bering that they themselves, within a few years, are 
probably to occupy the position of outgoers desiring 
the highest valuation obtainable. It is not in human 
nature, in such circumstances, to fight so hardly as 
might otherwise be done against a strenuous colleague. 

When these transactions were mainly between 
tenants, a tenants’ panel could do all required. If a 
man was penalised on entry he reckoned upon being 
recouped on exit. Now, however, when the landlord 
is so frequently one of the parties to the case, it seems 
only reasonable that the jury should not be drawn 
exclusively from the other side. 

As sheep were generally introduced into the High- 
lands a century ago, and the allowance for acclimatisa- 
tion did not appear for fully sixty years later, it is 


obvious that few or none of those benefited by the bonus 
were the original acclimatisers and few their descen- 
dants. Therefore those reaping the benefit were not 
entitled to it, as I think all will admit. It subsequently 
became recognised, however, by all parties concerned 
till now, if not legally binding, it has become ‘‘ use 
and wont ’’, a tenure quite as dear to Scots as law. 
The position is very similar to that in the Army wher 
the abolition of purchase was mooted, when it was 
admitted by all that many rules and practices had 
crept in without legal sanction, which, from a strictly 
legal point of view, could have been repudiated. It 
was universally recognised, however, that tacit sanction 
had been given, that those paying down cash for com- 
missions had done so under reasonable conviction that 
they should be permitted to retire under similar con- 
ditions, and that it would be unadulterated confiscation 
to ignore the moral claims of purchase officers. (By 
the way, I wonder what would be Lord Cardwell’s 
opinion of the repudiation, by his political successors, 
of the moral claims of licence-holders.) Precisely the 
same conditions hold here. For nearly forty years the 
system of allowing for acclimatisation has been adopted, 
unchecked by lairds or law. Present tenants were amply 
justified in believing that if they paid the bonus on entry 
they would be repaid when quitting. Moorland sheep- 
farming will never be upon a satisfactory footing in 
Scotland until this incubus is removed. But it can 
never be at the expense of the tenants. 

You refer to ‘* the hilly regions about the Border’’, but 
the difficulty hardly exists there or in other healthy dis- 
tricts, such as the belt comprising Midlothian, Peebles, 
Lanark, and Ayr counties, the cream of the black-faced 
grazings of Scotland. It is in the Highland districts, 
particularly along the western side—Argyll, West 
Perth, West Inverness, and Western Ross—that the 
shoe pinches. In the favoured districts first enumerated 
there is practically no death-rate consequent upon 
acclimatisation, provided the incomers are healthy and 
not from land too superior to that of their new home. 
The loss and expense in settling introduced sheep there 
is mainly in *‘ hefting ’’, that is, inducing the strangers 
to settle upon a given portion of their new grazings. 
This sometimes involves much herding, leading to 
expense and a certain deterioration of the stock. Your 
estimate may, to some extent, hold good in these 
instances, but to tell any sane man of experience ‘‘ that 
a shilling or so a head amply covered ’’ cost of accli- 
matisation in the north, say in Argyll or the Hebrides, 
would compel him to form a very unfavourable opinion 
of your source of information. The death-rate among 
sheep introduced into some districts is simply appalling, 
and frequently involves a loss of more than twenty per 
cent. of ordinary purchase cost in a very short time. 
Anyone doubting this statement is referred to a letter 
from Mr. J. T. Cameron, Gesto, Skye, which appeared 
in the ‘‘ Scotsman ’’ of 19 February. The instances he 
mentions are by no means exceptional, and have been 
surpassed. Of course the tenants of these districts re- 
ceived acclimatised stocks, so they are not entitled to 
any addition to the bonus paid on entry for the cost of 
maintaining the stock in similar condition while in their 
possession. 

The instance you give of a farm let for five years, at 
the end of which period the owner was out of pocket 
all the rent plus 4,100, may probably be explained simply 
enough. Are you not mixing up his dual capacities of 
owner of the land and its occupier? He doubtless re- 
ceived the five years’ rent in due course, his loss arising 
from the fact that he was incoming tenant also. Possibly 
he might avoid or postpone that loss by reletting the 
holding on the old basis, but if he can afford to do so he 
will be in a much better and more comfortable position 
after writing away the loss and reletting on a strictly 
market-value basis. A hard alternative, all just men 
admit, but one from which I confess I see no honourable 
door of escape—unless of course one is a holder under 
entail. 

Yours &c., 


Scot. 
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REVIEWS. 


ROMAN LIFE IN THE REPUBLICAN LAST DAYS. 


“Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero.” By 
W. Warde Fowler. London: Macmillan. 1908. 
10s. net. 


es object of this book, the author says modestly, 
is only to give such a general picture of society 
as may tempt a student to more exact inquiry. The 
work really belongs to a class of treatises which 
appeal both to the scholar and to the ordinary edu- 
cated person, which try to impart a living interest 
to antiquity inspired by a minute and first-hand 
knowledge of the sources, in the fashion of which 
Friedlander and Boissier have perhaps set the finest 
example. It is a difficult task, and one which de- 
mands a combination of endowments not often found 
united, thorough knowledge and a scholarly conscience, 
along with sympathetic imagination, a masterful skill 
in selecting and grouping a mass of detached facts 
so as to form a picture of the time, and an easy and 
interesting style. These gifts Mr. Warde Fowler 
possesses in a high degree, and they are displayed in 
almost every page of this book on a period which he 
has made his own by the labours of more than thirty 
years. Those who know his former works will at once 
recognise that his hand has not lost its cunning. This 
book is one which should encourage our younger 
scholars to cast from them the superstition that learn- 
ing must always wear a dull grey hue, and that 
sympathy and imagination are suspicious companions 
of research. 

Mr. Fowler arranges his book mainly on the lines 
of Marquardt’s exhaustive ‘* Privatleben’’. One of 
the best chapters seems to us to be that on the obscure 
life of the free lower class, their housing, their food, 
and their various crafts, a subject for the most part 
neglected in the aristocratic literature of the time, 
although it is illuminated by inscriptions of the early 
Empire. In the chapter on Roman business men and 
finance Mr. Fowler has ampler information from his 
authorities, and he has used them to give a most 
luminous view of that fabric of universal indebtedness 
and precarious credit which sprang from the extra- 
vagance following on the plunder of conquest and the 
exploitation of the provinces. Another section is 
devoted to the noble class, new or old, the influence 
on it of Stoic and Epicurean philosophy, and the 
ominous frivolity and neglect of duty which did so much 
to hasten the advent of the Principate. The degeneracy 
of female character in the upper class is illustrated by 
several vivid sketches, while we have glimpses, as we 
have in every age to the end of the Western Empire, 
of the virtues of the materfamilias of the old Republic. 

Another chapter traces the decay of old Roman 
education to the prolonged absence of the father during 
the great wars and to the degeneracy of women. Then 
follow sketches of the new literary and rhetorical 
training, under Hellenic influences, which had 
momentous effects on Roman character and literature 
down to the fall of the Western Empire. The slave 
system is then dealt with, including its economic, 
political, and moral aspects, with many interesting 
details on the various functions and capacities of the 
slaves, their prices, and the sources from which they 
were supplied. The town and country houses of the 
wealthy class are minutely described, and the many 
villas of Cicero are surrounded with a biographical 
interest from the vicissitudes of his career or his 
peaceful studies. The day of the Roman Senator next 
passes before us, from his studies in the dim morning 
light, which strained the eyes of Cicero, to the over- 
flowing conviviality of the evening, for which Cicero 
had little taste. The concluding chapter is devoted to 
the subject of religion in a period when the old Roman 
faith, at least among the educated class, was 
practically dead, and only that timorous superstition 
remained which Lucretius strove to exorcise by means 
of the doctrine of Epicurus. In this period the Stoic 
theodicy was the only living religious force. But the 


Stoic system, by absorbing the gods of the pantheon 


in the Universal Reason, of which they were only 
various modes or potencies, really annihilated them. 
The revival of religion, through the efforts of 
Augustus, and the fascination of cults of the East, does 
not fall within Mr. Fowler’s period. 

We have said that this book seems to follow the 
lines of Marquardt; but this is rather external, 
Anyone, of course, who treats of Roman social life 
must draw something from that immense quarry of 
social facts. But the author has fused his materials 
and remoulded them in his own mind, to body forth 
his conception of his period. We may not always 
fully accept his ideas, but we recognise that they are 
his own, formed by independent reading and reflection. 
And Mr. Fowler’s is a mind singularly calm, detached, 
and free from the disturbing influence of passionate 
prejudice, which mars some of Mommsen’s work. He 
has an eye for modern analogies, but he never allows 
his picture of the past to be coloured or blurred by 
modern partisanship or ideals. At the same time it 
must be said that Mr. Fowler has some of the defects 
of his qualities. He is almost too calm in his descrip- 
tion of an old society torn by selfish and revolutionary 
passions, desolated by civil strife and bloody pro- 
scriptions, and staggering on blindly in the chaos which 
followed the murder of the Dictator. The site of the 
Formian villa of Cicero is pleasantly described, with 
only a bare allusion to the visit of Caesar in March 49, 
on his return from Brundisium after Pompey’s flight 
to Greece, or to the scene on the shore six years later, 
when the orator stretched his arms from his litter to 
the emissaries of Antony and bade them strike. Once 
indeed a brilliant light is thrown on the private griefs 
and vicissitudes of that stormy time from the inscription 
containing the Laudatio Turia. Her parents were 
murdered by their slaves on the eve of the civil war in 
49. Her betrothed had to follow Pompey to Greece 
and she was left alone. The defenceless girl was 
sometimes threatened in her villa by Cesarean troops, 
sometimes besieged by gladiators and slave brigands 
whom she gallantly repelled. The pair, when at last 
united, had to pass through many perils in the cruel 
time following the murder of Julius. Against them all 
Lucretius was screened by the daring courage or the 
ingenuity of his wife, and they finally found their 
reward, through the clemency of Octavian, in forty years 
of peaceful wedded life. We venture, but with some 
hesitation, to think that Mr. Fowler, with his minute 
knowledge of the time, might perhaps have worked in 
some other episodes which would have given the 
unlearned reader a deeper sense of the tragic gloom 
and the confusion in which the glory of the old 
Republic was vanishing. 

The most microscopic criticism, we believe, will dis- 
cover in this book very few material errors. It seems: 
to us to be singularly free from them. But there are 
one or two matters, chiefly of opinion, on which we 
venture to suggest a doubt. The recognition of the 
slave as a moral being, with capacities often equal tc 
his master’s, must surely be allowed to Seneca, quite 
independent of Christian teaching. The passage on 
p- 320 about the careless and irreligious burial of the 
poor seems to need some reference to the ‘‘ Columbaria’’, 
even if they can only be traced to the reign of Augustus. 
The assertion on p. 343 as to the waning influence 
of Jupiter in the popular religion seems to us to need 
modification in the light of the inscriptions and the 
writers of the following age. The extravagant 
vituperation in Italian oratory seems rather precariously 
attributed in part to the practice of showering ribaldry 
on a general at his triumph. The orations of 
ZEschines and Demosthenes might suggest an easier 
explanation. Mr. Fowler deals with literature only 
incidentally. But his single sentence about Sallust is 
surely a little too contemptuous of a great and original 
writer who, if he could not rise above the Roman 
rhetorical style in history, has been emphatically com- 
mended by a long line of critics, from Quintilian to 
Mr. Mackail, as an historian who rose far above the 
ordinary standard of his time in a scrupulous care to 
ascertain the facts which almost justifies his own boast. 
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It seems to be true, as the author says, that Cicero 
did not personally arrange for the publication of his 
Letters, like Pliny, Symmachus, and Sidonius. But he 
knew that his friends were collecting them, and in 
one passage at least in his Letters he offers to revise. 
The sentence on p. 117 about the relation of Jus Gentium 
to Jus Naturale assumes a good deal. There is some 
controversy on the question, in which Ulpian and Gaius 
are at Variance. 

~ But all this comes to little more than that Mr. Fowler 
ina volume of 350 pages, dealing with many troublesome 
questions, could not absolutely avoid all possibility of 
misconception. So far as we can judge, he has suc- 
ceeded, as few English scholars could, in presenting us 
with a perfectly faithful and vivid picture of Roman 
society at one of the great crises in history. And we 
are sure that many readers of his book will hope that 
he may be able to give us a similar picture of the age 
of Augustus. 


SPAIN IN HER LITERATURE. 


“Chapters on Spanish Literature.’ By James 'Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly. London: Constable. 1908. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


‘’ ten short chapters Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly travels 

through nearly eight centuries of Spanish literature, 
from the Cid to the novelists of to-day, and, apart from 
the intrinsic interest of the subjects treated, it is a fas- 
cinating study to follow the development of the Spanish 
genius which despite inevitable gaps can be roughly 
traced through this short series of detached lectures. 
The connexion is inevitably broken after the chapter on 
the dramatic school of Calderén, when Spanish letters 
sank into the decadence of the eighteenth century, and 
for this reason perhaps one would gladly exchange the 
concluding chapter on modern Spanish novelists for a 
study of the Spanish fiction of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, which would fill one of the most 
important lacune. 

In the earliest Spanish literature the reader marks the 
most persistent and distinctive quality of the national 
genius, which gives it, as Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly says, 
its peculiar stamp of authenticity, the power of a vivid, 
realistic reproduction of the thing seen based on accurate 
observation and a memory tenacious of significant 
detail, The practical Cid and his early chronicler are 
tepresentative of this practical common-sense which 
sees the world as it is and paints it as it appears. For 
practical the Cid was, though later ages have mis- 
represented his simplicity, practical as a freebooting 
border chieftain, who championed Christ or Mahomet 
as occasion served, was bound tobe. The author of the 
“Poema del Cid ’’ passed lightly over his lapses from 
commercial morality, with an engaging admiration for 
his cunning, as when my Cid, like the Homeric hero who 
exchanged brazen arms for golden, passed off on the 
Jews two chests of sand as security for a loan of six 
hundred marks. 

This practical common-sense is equally characteristic 
of Juan Ruiz, the scandalous Archpriest of Hita, though 
in his work it is combined with a cheerful cynicism which 
ill befits the cleric if it charms the reader. With his 
tongue in his cheek he bids the reader learn from the 
“Libro de buen amor ” ‘‘ To know good and evil and 
choose the better ’’, or throws the blame for the naughti- 
ness of his stories on ‘‘ Panfilo e Nason ’’ from whom 
he borrowed them. But his hypocrisy is so transparent 
and he tells his story with such relish that it is im- 
Possible not to forgive him; indeed, hypocrisy is too 
harsh a word. To Ruiz we owe a vivid picture 
lightened with flashes of shrewd, sardonic humour of the 
lower ranks of Spanish society during the troubled 
reigns of Alfonso XI. and Peter the Cruel. Moreover, 
his Trotaconventos, his Don Melén, and Dofia Endrina 
are the originals of the wise bawd Celestina and the 
unhappy lovers Calisto and Melibea whose story has 
found its way into all the literatures of Western Europe. 

With Ruiz Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly leaves what for 
want of a less-abused term must be called realism, 


which through the ‘‘ Celestina’’, ‘‘ Lazarillo de 
Tormes ’’ and later picaresque novels left an abiding 
mark on English and French fiction, and leads up to 
Cervantes by two lectures on the literary Court of Juan II. 
and the Romancero. Neither the Cid nor Sancho Panza 
but Don Quixote is the true national hero of Spain; 
despite its gift of realism, Spanish literature is usually 
associated not with practical common-sense but with an 
exaggerated idealism, and this association is justified 
both by the chivalresque novels the memory of which 
Don Quixote has kept green and to a less extent by the 
themes which so often inspired the Spanish dramatists. 
Over the Court of Juan II. the romantic figure of Alvaro 
de Luna, ‘‘ el gran Condestable ’’, throws the glamour 
of chivalry, and in his mind the ideal of unity which a few 
decades later was to inspire Spain with a madness of 
fanaticism was beginning to take shape. Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century the old ideals of personal 
chivalry became the knight-errantry of a nation ; the fall 
of Granada, the discovery of the New World, and later 
the victories of the Gran Capitan filled the Spanish people 
with the conviction that it was indeed the Chosen 
People, which should gather every nation into the fold 
of the one true Church and unite them beneath the 
sword and empire of Spain: 


** Una grey y un pastor soloenelsuelo.... 
Un monarca un imperio y una espada.”’ 


After a meteoric career of victory these aspirations 
were doomed to disappointment, but it was many years 
before their influence was obliterated ; when dreams of 
universal empire had ceased to be an incentive to action, 
loyalty to the Sovereign, patriotism and a scrupulous 
ideal of personal honour continued to inspire the national 
literature. 

The greatness of Spain was waning and the country 
was learning the disillusionment that ever waits upon 
“* The high that proves too high, the heroic for earth too 
hard ’’, when Cervantes united in Don Quixote all the 
old impossible ideals that in the madness of the moment 
had seemed so possible with the common-sense and 
humour that are the groundwork of the Spanish charac- 
ter. At thesame time Lope de Vega with his prodigious 
genius was building up the great fabric of the Spanish 
theatre, the gentle Calderén with his astonishing com- 
mand of the stage, his majestic faith and lyrical genius 
carried on Lope’s work until the very perfection of his 
art reduced his master’s fluent, careless invention, which 
struck out a masterpiece as if by accident or recklessly 
left a great work unfinished and imperfect, to a formula 
and convention. With Calderén the inspiration of 
Spain’s glorious hour of triumph dies and literature sinks 
into oblivion, until more than a century and a half later 
we witness the Renaissance of fiction, a Renaissance 
which has not yet produced all its fruits. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s lectures on Cervantes and on the 
Spanish dramatists are worthy of their subject, and are 
remarkable for a sanity of criticism and appreciation 
which his predecessors have not always possessed ; and 
the chapter on Modern Novelists gives a satisfactory 
outline of the revival of Spanish fiction from Ferndan 
Caballero to Pérez Galdés and Pardo Bazan. 


THE SAVING OF UGANDA. 


“Eighteen Years in Uganda and East Afriea.” By 
Alfred R. Tucker, Bishop of Uganda. London: 
Arnold. 1908. 2 vols. 30s. 


5 ther = Royal Geographical Society has lately been cele- 

brating the jubilee of the discovery of the sources 
of the Nile. No better man could have been chosen to 
speak on the occasion than Sir William Garstin, the 
engineer of the Assouan dam. He probably knows the 
whole course of the great river better than any man 
living. But in his historic sketch he failed to give due 
place to the influence exerted by foreign missionaries of 
the Church in the greatest geographical discovery of our 
time. Bishop Tucker’s book will correct this dispro- 
portion. A missionary first and altogether, he never 
forgets that he is an Englishman and an Imperialist, 
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and he does not attempt to hide the satisfaction he feels 
either in the fact that the history of Uganda and the dis- 
covery of the great lake are the history of missionary 
enterprise, or that not once or twice his duty compelled 
him to thwart the efforts, now of the French, now of the 
Germans, to obtain political ascendency. 

In 1843 Krapf, a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, heard of ‘* a great lake ’’ in the centre of Africa, 
and wrote a prophetic letter about the probable source 
of the Nile. Livingstone was just at the beginning of 
his journeys. Eight years before the laconic telegram 
‘* The Nile is settled ’’ startled the geographical world, 
Erhardt, another missionary of the C.M.S., had sent 
home a rough map showing a great inland sea in the 
centre of Equatorial Africa, shaped like a slug. This 
was the celebrated ‘‘ Slug Map ’’ which was enlarged 
and exhibited at a meeting of the Geographical Society, 
and which led to the expedition of Burton and Speke. 
In his ‘‘ Nile Sources ’’ Speke frankly says: ‘‘ The 
missionaries are the prime and first promoters of this 
discovery. . . . It was they who put upon the map that 
monster slug of an inland sea which caused our being 
sent to Africa’’. Speke visited Uganda and stayed 
with the King Mtesa. Before he reached it he wrote : 
““We hear from everybody rapturous accounts of 
Uganda. It swarms with people, who cultivate coffee 
and grain and have flocks and herds. What a field is 
open to the world if England does not neglect this dis- 
covery!’’ But England did neglect it. No other 
Englishman stood among that wonderful people for 
twelve years, and then it was left to the Church to win 
for the Empire the choicest region in Central Africa, 
though her purpose was a higher one still. In 1875 
another great Englishman was in Uganda. Stanley 
grasped at once the great possibilities for the country 
and the people. He wrote a letter challenging Christian 
England to evangelise this intelligent and teachable 
race. The history of that letter was eventful. It was 
entrusted to a young Belgian, who was murdered soon 
after he started. A punitive expedition sent to inquire 
into his death found his body in the forest, and in his 
high boots was Stanley’s letter. It found its way to 
General Gordon at Khartum, and by him it was sent to 
England. The challenge was at once answered by the 
C.M.S.; £15,000 and volunteers of high ability and 
devoted spirit were quickly forthcoming. The work 
proved difficult beyond expectation, but it never ceased 
from that bright spring day in 1876 when the first party 
set sail. It is a fascinating story of faith and daring 
and endurance, good reading for these times and a fine 
antidote for softness and materialism. It might almost 
be a chapter out of the Acts of the Apostles. Here are 
great leaders of apostolic character—Bishop Hanning- 
ton facing the club and spear as calmly as Christians 
in Rome had faced the lions and the fire ; organised per- 
secutions, with their long roll of martyrs, which, as 
ever, only purified and strengthened the Church; in- 
trigues of false brethren, political embarrassments, 
failures in faith and morals, the gradual growth of 
organisation upon native lines, yet ever as a true branch 
of the Catholic Church ; and everywhere the stamp of a 
true Church—the missionary spirit which sent hundreds 
of native Christians into the wild country around them 
to evangelise their heathen neighbours. 

In 1891 a crisis arose in which once more it was left 
to the Church to save Uganda. The I.B.E.A. Company 
decided that Uganda must go; an order was actually 
despatched to Captain Lugard to withdraw. Bishop 
Tucker was staying in a country house in the Highlands 
when the news reached him. The chairman of ‘ the 
company ”’ called the same day, and the result of the 
most urgent representations was a promise to remain 
in the country at least for another year if the C.M.S. 
would help to raise £30,000. In less than a fortnight 
half the sum was promised, and a telegram was sent, to 
be forwarded by special runners, countermanding the 
order for withdrawal. The story of the hoisting of the 
Union Jack a year later and of the difficult negotiations 
with the Roman Catholic Mission is honestly and clearly 
told. Dr. Tucker was in constant conference with Sir 
Gerald Portal and the native chiefs; the treaty which 
was at last signed between the British Government and 


the King and chiefs of Uganda would have been im. 
possible without him. It says much for the spirituaf 
force of the mission that its true work does not seem to 
have suffered during this political turmoil or in the time 
of uncertainty which preceded the decision of the 
Government to place Uganda under a British Protec. 
torate. The development of the Church was almost 
continuous. The fatal mistake of turning natives 
into black Englishmen was avoided from the first, and 
they were early taught to look to a ministry and a con- 
stitution of their own. In 1893 the first deacon was 
ordained; when Bishop Tucker closed his book there 
were thirty-two native clergy, and between 7000 and 
8000 people were being baptized into the Church each 
year. In addition to the clergy, there are 2036 lay 
teachers and evangelists, and not one penny of English 
money is used in their support. ; 

This fascinating chapter of modern Church history is 
well written. The Bishop’s style is that of a strong man 
who has much to say and wants to say it fairly. The 
book would be improved and mercifully shortened if two- 
thirds of the poetic quotations were cut out. They are 
not of great literary merit for the most part, and irritate 
the reader. The Bishop’s own drawings which illustrate 
the book are very good indeed. 


HISTORIC PLATE. 


“The Old Royal Plate in the Tower of London.” By 
E. Alfred Jones. Oxford: Fox, Jones and (Co, 
1908. 31s. 6d. 


R. ALFRED JONES has written more works on 
plate than any contemporary, and has had 
access for that purpose to many famous collections. 
We recognise, therefore, that he writes with authority 
and experience, and we direct our notice of his 
work on ‘‘ Royal Plate in the Tower of London 
rather to its historical value than to the technical dis- 
sertations on the date and authorship of any particular 
object. The importance of the work, from our point of 
view, arises mainly in the introduction. 

We regret that the Coronation Plate, except for one 
example, has been omitted, because described in Mr. 
Cyril Davenport’s ‘‘ English Regalia ’’, for the indepen- 
dent observations of an expert upon S. Edward’s staff, 
the spurs, and sceptres would have been most valuable. 
The one piece of Coronation Plate which Mr. Jones 
examines is the ampulla or coronation spoon, the sole. 
survivor, we are informed, of seventeenth-century 
destruction. The handle of this spoon is attributed 
to the twelfth or thirteenth centuries on the authority 
of the scrollwork ornamentation, a description of 
which, with appropriate allusions to other examples, 
makes, with a good illustration, the first of Mr. Jones 
articles. 

The use of this spoon for the anointing of the Sove- 
reign gives opportunity (not taken by the author) to 
observe on the fact that England was one of the four 
kingdoms whose Sovereigns had right to the holy oil 
at their coronations ipso facto, without special grant 
on every occasion from the Pope. Y 

The fine specimens of silver plate called ‘‘ salts 
receive much comment. The fact that so much art 
should have been employed about a utensil of this 
character illustrates hcew very different the cost of salt 
was in ancient times. A small salt of 1577-78 has been 
sold for £3,000. Another was a fitting present for 
Queen Elizabeth to send to the Court of Russia, ane 
we learn with special reference to salts how much of 
the finest plate in the world has passed into the collec- 
tions of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild and Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. It is difficult to view collections of works oF 
art and rare books in the hands of modern millionaires 
without some sentimental regret, but such collectors 
do a great service to humanity by preserving the rarest 
objects of interest, as none but very rich men can. 

On the subject of fonts Mr. Jones has much to tell 
us. The silver font in which King Charles I. was bap- 
tised does not now exist, but that in the Tower has 
been used for the baptisms of most of the Royal Family 
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from Charles II. to 1779. The baptismal font for | accepted principle on all sides ; every side practised it in 


ueen Victoria’s children is preserved in the gold-room 
at Windsor, and was used for the baptism of King 
Edward. The use of gold embossed decoration on the 
Jate made in the time of Charles II. gives occasion to 
Mr. Jones to notice the number and names of many 
foreign artificers and artists, who then came to England 
from the Low Countries, to the dismay of the London 


_ silversmiths. These petitioned the King on the subject 


in 1664, recalling a similar petition by the goldsmiths at 
the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The 
salt of State used at the coronation banquet is alluded 
to, and we learn that the accounts of the Lord Steward 
of the Household, referring to the coronations of 
Charles II. and George III., have been destroyed by fire. 
The description of flagons indicates how popular was 
the use of acanthus leaves in this form of art. 

The author of this work has taken the pains to ascertain 
the cost of many specimens of silver plate. The price in 
1689 was 12s. 4d. per ounce, but the value of many 
articles of plate described in this volume expressed in 
modern figures is greatly increased by the large number 
of precious stones used in decoration. For example, 
the salt of State contains twenty rubies, twenty sap- 
phires, and twenty-three emeralds. 

Maces are of great interest, used as they have been 
all through our history to symbolise authority—regal, 
parliamentary, and municipal. They exist in profusion 
both in England and America. The oldest complete 
Tower mace in use seems to be attached to the House 
of Lords, but that of the House of Commons has the 
older handle. It is stated in a note that a mace of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, attributed to 1525, 
is really of 1690. 

Mr. Jones states that sergeants of arms who always 
carry maces are ‘‘ sergeants-a-masses ’’, and were first 
appointed by Philip II. of France to guard his person 
against suspected assassins, after deserting the 
Crusaders, but unfortunately no authority is given for 
this statement. 

There are preserved in the Tower silver-gilt com- 
munion-vessels used on the festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Pentecost in the chapel of S. Peter ad 
Vincula. These give rise to theological comment, for 
the use of a royal cipher in the centre of a paten would 
seem to indicate an absence of belief in the historical 
dogma of the Eucharist. 

This book is to be commended primarily as a work of 


_ art. The illustrations are beautiful and the letterpress. 


excellent ; but, as the above observations tend to show, 
it “‘? be most valuable to students of ancient history as 
well. 

_ We notice one curious slip. On page xviii of the 
introduction reference is made to a work by the author 
published in 1909. 


THE REFORMATION AND ITS FALSE DAWN. 


“Lollardy and the Reformation in England.” By 
James Gairdner. London: Macmillan. 1908. 
2 vols. 2is. net. 


R. GAIRDNER moves among his materials with a 

_ Vveteran’s ease. Diffuse and garrulously innocent 
of literary artifice, he is yet so learned and so honest 
that the scandal he causes by looking at things from the 
point of view of the people he writes about rather than 
from the conventional Liberal standpoint of the modern 
historian is almost forgiven him. He has certainly the 
courage of his convictions. The long struggle of the 
English nation to throw off an offensive papal yoke he 
regards asa myth. The Reformation was ‘‘ in the main 
an immoral movement ’’ which had “‘ grossly demoral- 
ising and disastrous results ’’. The Church at the close 
of the medizval period was greatly in need of purifica- 
tion ; abuses were rank ; and the papacy ‘‘ seemed to be, 
among worldly sovereigns, sometimes the most warlike 
and ambitious, sometimes the most temporising, at all 
times the most secular-minded ’’. Still, Dr. Gairdner 
holds that the old system was on the whole the guardian 
of high principles. As for persecution, it was an 


turn, and no one would have been more astonished than 
the various kinds of suppressed people to be told that 
they were suffering for the principle of liberty of con- 
science. How, for example, could Cranmer or Latimer 
regard their own deaths in that light, remembering the 
men they had themselves roasted? What men died for 
in that age was not freedom, but truth. Their 
demeanour—this is especially true of Lollards such as 
Sawtre and Oldcastle—was often insolently provocative, 
defiantly repelling the patient efforts of their judges to 
find them a way of escape. For Ecclesia non sitivit 
sanguinem. 

Yet it is to the meek and trembling, so the Lollards 
held, that God reveals the meaning of His Word. 
Wyclif himself, it is true, had been, as Mr. Trevelyan 
remarks, the greatest theological student and thinker in 
Oxford, a centre then of learning and thought which 
has no parallel to-day. On the other hand, the cause 
of philosophy and scholarship was traditionally repre- 
sented by the friars, and Lollardy declared war, as 
Luther did afterwards, on the human intellect. Augus- 
tine and Bernard were, what Ales called them under 
Henry VIII., ‘*‘ old lousy writers’’. A “‘ litle pore 
man ’’ will interpret the Scriptures aright where 
doctors, fathers and synods go astray. With a Bible in 
his hand, a Christian wants nothing more. ‘* The Bible 
schulde conteyne al that is to be doon in the lawe and 
service to God bi Cristen men, withoute nede to have 
therwith eny doctrine ’’—i.e. any expert teaching. 
This fallacy was vigorously exposed by Bishop Reginald 
Pecock in his ‘‘ Repressour of Overmuch Wyting of 
the Clergy ’’. Anticipating the immortal first book of 
Hooker, Pecock expounded the nature of positive law 
and the place of human reason in God’s world. Besides 
rational deduction from Holy Writ, there is a law of 
kind (i.e. of nature) written, as it were an inward Scrip- 
ture, in man’s soul. Pecock, like Hooker, is defending 
the Church’s authority to teach and to enjoin. But in 
his opposition to solibiblicism he gets into a rationalistic 
morass, and exalts ‘‘ doom of resoun’’ above the 
Fathers and Councils to the extent of questioning some 
of the articles of the Faith. It was a curious anticipation 
of Modernism, and Pecock, himself a denouncer of 
heresy, got into terrible disgrace with old-fashioned 
believers in Bible, Creed and Church. His writings 
were ‘‘ more to be avoided than those of Mahomet, 
Sabellius, Arius or Wyclif ’’, and in the end he abjectly 
recanted them. Another, but less unbalanced, wielder 
of a double-edged weapon was Gascoigne, Chancellor of 
Oxford University, who made fierce war on Lollard 
heretics, men of blinded understanding and impute 
lives, while denouncing the abuses which gave heresy 
its opportunity. Rome, he wrote ‘‘ as a principal wild 
beast has laid waste the vineyard of the Church ’’, and 
a reforming Pope would be poisoned or slain. Gas- 
coigne bade men look back to the noble Becket, strug- 
gling with earthly might. But while drawing a dark 
picture of his times, this writer admits that saintly 
examples were not rare—‘‘ I knew one rector who, out 
of the revenues of the one only church he had, kept at 
school and at study twenty young men and made them 
priests ’’. Chaucer’s poor parson was not the only type 
of priestly piety. 

The strength of Lollardy, like that of ‘‘ the Religion "’ 
in Huguenot days, was less among the poor than among 
the rich, and was more than half political. Oldcastle 
was a territorial magnate, and, if the knightly caste 
savoured much the Gospel ’’, it was because the 
Church was a fat buck to pull down. Ecclesiastical 
pride needed humbling also—the motive which has 
always made the squire, colonel and lawyer class anti- 
clerical. But the propertied classes got a fright from 
the Peasants’ Revolt. Whena mob had butchered three 
bishops, including Sudbury, Primate of all England and 
Chancellor of the realm, and when hideous profanities 
were being perpetrated on the Host itself, often now 
called Jack-in-the-box, when one sect went about naked 
and another denied that Sunday should be distinguished 
from other days, Parliament began to think flirtation 
with an anarchic Socialism a perilous game. The 
Church to-day, themselves to-merrow. In the case cf 
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the Tudors it was the Altar to-day, the Throne to- 
morrow ; but they left it to the next dynasty to pay their 
bill. When base men were encouraged to call the Pope 
a bear and a bawson, Beast and Antichrist, was the 
name of King likely to be held more sacred, once its 
terror was removed? Squire Harry also defied the 
Church on the marriage law, with the result that a good 
many of the Reformers advocated polygamy, and Tyn- 
dale argued that a man might be dispensed to marry 
his own sister. Conversely, the passive-obedience doc- 
trine of Tyndale and Luther, that temporal rulers may 
do what they like, was found highly inconvenient after- 
wards by champions of ‘our civil and religious 
liberties ’’. When will men learn that they cannot have 
only just as much of a principle as suits them? 

Dr. Gairdner holds not only that the Reformation, as 
distinguished from simple Puritanism, was no develop- 
ment of Lollardy, but that the principles of the two were 
antagonistic. Lollardy was more subversive of insti- 
tutions and less subversive of doctrine: in fact its in- 
sistence on good works was the cardinal heresy de- 
nounced by Luther. But our author does not go very 
deeply below the surface, and a truly comprehensive 
and philosophic history of the ecclesiastical, political 
and economic ideas of the finale of the middle ages has 
yet to be written. Most of Dr. Gairdner’s book is merely 
a narrative of the hideous facts connected with bluff 
Harry’s breaking into the spence and turning the cowls 
adrift. He dispels once more a number of popular 
fallacies about the Reformation, which, whatever evils 
it ended, was certainly no second Pentecost. The 
present book will be indispensable to students. Yet it 
has neither unity nor form. To mention two trifles— 
interspersal of (sics)s in quotations from old documents 
is irritating and unscholarly, and to speak of a six- 
teenth-century clergyman repeatedly as ‘‘ Canon 
Gardiner ’’ is much like calling him ‘‘ the Rev. W. 
Gardiner M.A.”’. 


NOVELS. 


“Polly Winford.” By Eyre Hussey. London: Long- 
mans. 1909. 6s. 


As the author of ‘‘ Miss Badsworth, M.F.H.’’ Mr. 
Eyre Hussey has a reputation to uphold as novelist of 
the hunting-field, and most readers of the earlier story 
will probably agree that he does uphold it in good enough 
fashion with ‘‘ Polly Winford’’. A young Australian 
lady is left with a considerable fortune, and she 
is to return to England on an indefinite visit to 
a couple of maiden aunts. The letter which she 
receives from those aunts makes her wish to shirk 
the ordeal or wish at any rate to spy out the land 
before making herself known to her old-fashioned and 
narrow-minded relatives. Thus it is that she travels 
incognita as Polly Winford, and in this guise becomes 
paying guest in a clergyman’s home in the parish in 
which her aunts reside. With those aunts she, as Polly 
Winford, has to discuss herself, as Margaret Chester- 
ton, and various pleasant difficulties arise from the 
little deception. In the end, of course, the aunts prove 
much less formidable than their letter suggested, and 
the young lady from Australia, to their surprise, proves 
areallady. Incidentally there are some capital spirited 
accounts of hunting and other open-air doings, and some 
clever bits of character-sketching, from the mentally 
deficient squire to the more or less colourless rector, his 
small boy Tommy, and his domineering wife. The 
story is fresh and bright, so readers will perhaps be less 
inclined to resent the many coincidences on which the 
author depends for the working out of his romance. 
The heroine comes to England under a borrowed name, 
and the hero has been in Australia in similar disguise. 
Then, too, when the colonial girl reaches England and 
wishes to go as paying guest into a clergyman’s home, 
she at once finds an advertisement from the very parish 
she wishes to explore. Nor do these instances stand 
alone. 


“The Greater Power.’ By Harold Bindloss. London; 
Long. 1909. 6s. 


We are tempted to agree with the view which we 
imagine Mr. Bindloss to take, that the plot of a story 
need not count for much when the writer can utilise to 
the full the opportunity of describing life in a wild 
region. Nasmyth is a young Englishman of a good type 
who, having lost his money, is trying to earn a living 
with his hands in British Columbia. When once he has 
been found, half dead with fatigue and starvation, and 
nursed back to life by the handsome daughter of a small 
ranche owner, we know that it does not really matter 
when for a time he imagines himself in love with another 
girl. Mr. Bindloss can make us realise the struggle of 
the pioneer against forest, flood and winter, and shows us 
(without seeming to preach) two facts which are of im- 
portance for the future of the Dominion: first, that the 
toil of the lumberman generally enriches a land speculator 
who is simply an inferior copy of the shady London 
financier ; secondly, that the men who are opening up 
the wilderness with their own right arms desire to send 
their sons to college and make them professional men. 
Thus the yeoman who has died out in England will not 
be recalled to life in Western Canada. The book is a 
good, straightforward description of a way of living 
which must always have at least a vicarious attraction for 
readers pent in crowded towns. Possibly Mr. Bindloss 
is inclined to idealise ‘‘ the boys ’’ who work with 
Nasmyth, but we fancy the picture to be true in essentials. 


“Transplanted Daughters.” By Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1909. 6s. 


The moral of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s novel seems to 
be that the American man makes the best husband for 
an American girl. Mrs. Lansing, an enterprising New 
Yorker, socially ambitious, marries her two eldest 
worldly-minded daughters to a Scotch peer and a French 
vicomte respectively, with unfortunate results. The 
third daughter, fresh and simple, marries the honest, 
straightforward American (who is also, incidentally, a 
millionaire), the type which the American novelist loves 
to place in contrast with the effete English aristocrat. 
Mrs. Harrison tries to strengthen a feebly conventional 
plot by the introduction of an Armenian conspiracy in the 
Crimea, but the excrescencé is too indefinitely shaped to 
be interesting. 


“The Bishop and the Bogie-man.’”’ By Joel Chandler 
Harris. London: Murray. 1909. 2s. 6d. 


Adelaide, an orphan, aged, judging from the illustra- 
tions, about six, is sent to live with a miserly old uncle, 
and, in the usual approved fashion, touches his hard 
heart immediately on her arrival by climbing on his knee 
and kissing his withered cheek. She is quite a nice little 
girl, though she has a habit of saying ‘‘ shucks ”’. 
‘* The Bishop ”’ is her great friend, a red-cheeked, child- 
loving farmer with a strong American sense of humour, 
and the ‘‘ Boogerman ’”’ is an escaped and very pious 
negro, who is her playmate. 


“Daphne in Fitzroy Street.” By E. Nesbit. London: 
Allen. 1909. 6s. 


Mrs. Bland in her new novel may at times awaken 
our incredulity, yet she introduces us to so pleasant 
a circle of people that we accept the whole and do 
not allow incredulity too much play. Daphne, a girl 
of about eighteen, is at a convent school in France 
with her very much younger sister, ‘‘ the Dormouse ”’, 
when the story opens. From queening it among many 
girls she returns to England to find that her father 
has died and that she is more or less at the mercy 
of vulgar relatives who wish to dominate her and 
tyrannise over the child Doris. So Daphne steals 
away with her sister and sets up a home in the 
Bohemian ‘‘ art quarter ’’, where she is soon the 
centre of an admiring circle of students, and ekes 
out her slender capital by acting as model. She 
has the gift of inspiring love (as she had found in stolen 
interviews with a pseudo-schoolmaster amid the branches 
of a chestnut tree in the school grounds), and the reader 

(Continued on page 504.) 
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THE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


The Distinctive System of this Institution 
offers the substantial advantage of With- 
Profit Assurances at rates differing little 
from those usually charged for Non-Profit 
Policies. 


Accumulated Funds, £14,000,000. 


Head Office: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Head 


Governor— 
Sir Nevire Lussock, 
K.C.M.G. 


Office. 


Incorporated 
A.D. 


1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, Annuities, 
Employer’s Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of ali classes of Insurance to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C. 


“There is scarcely any other Office, perhaps there is no other Office, which holds 
uite such strong reserves and has quite such good bonus Prospects as the Scottish 
imicable. It represents British Life Assurance at its very best.” 
Saturday Review. 
“ There are few life Offices in the a possessing § greater inherent attractions 
for new entrants than this flourishing mutual institution.” —7he Statist. 


The large compound bonus of £1 15s. per cent, per annum was again 
declared at the last distribution of profits—3ist December, 1905. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


LONDON - = 1 Threadneedie Street, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE—35 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 


COUNTY Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident & Disease, 


Workmen’s Compensation, 
Domestic Servants, 
SO REGENT st,w, Party, 
AND as Burglary, 
14 CORNHILL, E.c., Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE. 


BUSINESS OF THIS OFF ICE IS IS (CONFINED 1 TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Full particulars on application to to the the Head Office, Branches and 
Agents of the Company. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


NATIONAL ws 
PROVIDENT 
.. INSTITUTION 


Mutual Life Assurance. 


Write for Leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - £70,000,900. 


ESTD. 1835. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,351,197. Income, £471,097. 
Bonuses Distributed, 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000, 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON a LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHuR Ceci, Deputy Chairman. 


Wiitiam Mutter, Esq. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Hon. Vi -B. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
— ae, on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ATLAS 


HEAD OFFICE. w«. 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.G. 


=m FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT § BURGLARY 
INCLUDING UNCALLED CAPITAL, THE RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 
EXGEED FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
LIFE BONUS YEAR, 1909. 


All With-Profit Assurances effected in 1909, and in force at Dec..31, 
will be entitled to participate. 


Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 
J. PIPKIN, Genera, Manacer- 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £16,500,000. 


CHAIRMAN: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.V.0. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other, branc 
of Insurance :— 


FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Piate Glass and Hailstorm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Executor. 


The Directors invite applications for Loans on and for the purchase 
of Reversions and Life Interests. 

Prospectuses ard Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company's C flices or Age sts. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manarer. 
5°3 
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is soon set wondering as to which of three is to be 
favoured. Sentimentality would demand that the 
gentleman of the tree should be the Prince Charming, 
romance looks upon the adopted ‘‘ cousin ’’ as Mr. 
Right, while Daphne’s heart seems held by an artist of 
genius determined that his art is more to him than the 
sex, and that any woman whom he may marry must take 
second place. This artist, Mr. Henry, does not seem 
entirely successful ; we do not believe in him as we do in 
the other characters. Yet on the whole Mrs. Bland has 
an aptness in delineating individuals, from the Blooms- 
bury charwoman to the Russian artist of fame and the 
moneyed patron whose chief delight is in giving others 
a good time. It is a bright romance, told with the easy 
manner of an expert. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War.” Translated inte 
English by T. Rice Holmes. London: Macmillan. 1908. 
4s. 6d. net. 

There are many bad translations of Cesar extant, but 
this volume provides a welcome addition to the small number 
of good ones. It is doubtful whether the very weak scholar 
who wants a crib will substitute this book for one of those 
versions which are unintelligible without the original ; 
though there is no reason why he should not do so, as 
Dr. Rice Holmes’ translation is literal enough. But it will 
be useful to those who are ignorant of Latin and wish to 
know something not only of Cesar’s exploits but also of 
his way of describing them. When used together with the 
author’s ‘‘Cwsar’s Conquest of Gaul’’, it will both enable 
_any reader to estimate Cesar’s merits and also go some way 
towards enabling him to appreciate Cesar’s literary charac- 
teristics. There is a short historical introduction, an ex- 
cellent map, and a serviceable index. The scholar may 
consult the volume for the sake of the footnotes: these are 
not many in number, but they draw attention to points 
which have been raised in criticism of Dr. Holmes’ two 
large works, and im some cases (e.g. as regards a phrase in 
iv. 17, a chapter which is admirably rendered throughout) 
Dr. Holmes has modified his views. We heartily support 
the cortention in the translator’s preface that military 
candidates should be encouraged to read Cesar. The ques- 
“ion is not one as to the specific value for modern soldiers 
of particular military situations, though Dr. Holmes does 
well to remind his readers of the opinion of some of the 
greatest modern soldiers on this point. The importance of 
‘geographical study is now generally recognised, and Cesar 
provides one of the best introductions to it. Nor should 
over-repetition allow us to forget the exceptional merit of 
Gwsar’s literary style. Our unfortunate habit of turning 
+eginners on to the Gallic War and discouraging them from 
resuming their study at any subsequent time obscures the 
fact that Cesar stands in many respecte at the head of all 
Latin prose writers. 


‘“‘The Acropolis of Athens.” By Martin L. D’Ooge. London: 
Macmillan. 17s. net. 

Mr. D’Ooge is Professor of Greek in Michigan University, 
and his book is the production of a scholar and enthusiast 
on a subject which is deeply interesting to all who have a 
tincture of Greek letters. The history and the architecture 
of the Acropolis are traced and described from the earliest 
-days of tradition in the light of modern excavations 
through all the periods of Classic Greece and the Roman 
cecupation down to the present day. In appendices the 
accounts of the old travellers and references in literature 
te the subject are given. 


‘‘The County Lieutenancies and the Army, 1803-1814.” By the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue. London: Macmillan. 1909. 10s. net. 
We have often before had to congratulate Mr. Fortescue 
on his monumental labours and his success in giving a 
clear account of our tangled military history. He describes 
the present volume as an “ overflow”’’ from his great work 
‘‘The History of the British Army’’. The production is 
due primarily to Mr. Haldane, who, recognising the im- 
portance of the subject at the present time, obtained for the 
author a small subsidy to insure him against any loss in 
publication. This course no doubt was necessary, as the 
work is hardly one which, despite all the careful research 
and admirable marshalling of facts by Mr. Fortescue, would 
‘appeal to a large circle of readers. Indeed, the author 
admits that, if the ordinary reader find the book hard to 
get on with, he found it ‘‘ maddening to write’. Many 
interesting details are brought to light. We confine our 


attention to one. It has often been said that the ranks of 
the army were in those days filled by the sweepings of the 
gaols. It is certainly true that convicts sentenced to trans. 
portation were discharged from the hulks on the condition of 
enlisting. But they were all sent to battalions which were 
practically penal, in the West Indies and the West Coast, 
Nor, indeed, under good commanders, were these battalions 
altogether bad ; which is not surprising considering for what 
trivial offences prisoners were in those days often trans 


ported. 
‘‘The Journal of John Mayne, 1814." London: Lane. 1909. 


There is always a certain fascination in books dealing with 
old-world travel. Ruskin’s ‘‘Preterita’’ is the best 
example of this in an idealised form, and readers of the 
Saturpay Review will not have forgotten the late Mr. 
Shand’s charming essays on his early journeys. This book 
contains the journal of an Irish gentleman who took a trip 
to Rome and Naples in 1814 after the first abdication of 
Napoleon threw open the Continent to the British tourist, 
Mr. Mayne seems to have been a very ordinary young man 
with some artistic taste. The guides of those days cer. 
tainly made very strange blunders: they told Mayne that 
the frescoes in the cathedral library at Siena were painted 
by Raphael at the age of sixteen, which he seems to have 
had the sense to doubt, but he was incapable of appreciating 
their merits and extreme interest as a record of the life of 
Pius II., one of the most remarkable men of the Renais- 
sance. Of the political condition of the countries he visited 
Mayne seems to have observed little or nothing, and many 
family records contain diaries of travel at this period of 
wider interest. Anyone who wants to know the price of 
lodgings in Rome and other Italian towns at this epoch 
will find it here, and no reader will be surprised to leam 
that the Italian innkeeper sucked the English tourist as 
dry as he could after being deprived of his lucrative presence 
for so many years. But we can hardly say that this journal 
contains enough material of distinctive interest to justify its 
publication in this form, though it might have made two or 
three good magazine articles. 


For this Week’s Books see page 506. 


Ey Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


Pure Lawn Grasses 


For Lawns, Tennis Courts, etc 


BARR’S STANDARD MIXTURE. 


Suitable for Fine Lawns and Croquet Grounds, containing 
neither clover nor coarse grasses. 


11b., 1/8; 101b., 16/-; 25 Wb., 


For Hints on Making and the Management of Lawns, see Barr’s Law’ 
Grass Circucar, free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


( "OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied 
by order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1 
Reccmmended by Dr. H. Woodward ERS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAI R, 471 Crokesmoor, Sheffield. 
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ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


| 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. | 
| 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenue, Lonpon. 


: For be apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
dd the Branch Office, 23 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. P 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 


TOBACCO 


Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, \ X 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. N \ 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S \ N 
A G. 9 Co’ STREET, AND 234 M s 
ALUATIONS are prep for Fire I , Estate Duty, and all other pur- \ 
a As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, — N a 
RANK & Rut ev’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or H \ The man who takes plenty of exercise f 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. \ and smokes the coolest of tobaccos— q 
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R. ANDERSON & CO., | \ “Three Nuns” (mild). 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT N “King’s Head” (medium), 
E CONTRACTORS, \ 1 oz. packets, 2 oz. and cS 
‘ 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., N 4 oz. tins. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, — 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. | 


\ 
6d. per oz. 
THREE NUNS \ 
CIGARETTES 
4d. per packet : 
of 10. 


| 
O FORD GRADUATE (Honours), aged 25, desires 
PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, in England or abroad. Excellent | 
references. Now in town. —Sicma, c/o “Saturday Review”, ro King Street, | 
Covent Garden, W.C 


ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. —SHEPHERD’S | 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES © 

by PAINTERS of the EARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's. 
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Readers of “The Saturday Review” 
will like 


MAGAZINE. 


(Edited by C. B. FRY.) 


The MAY Number contains: 


Across the Atlantic by 
Aeroplane. 


Some Forecasts by Famous Aviators. 


Roulette Systems. 


By Sir HIRAM MAXIM. 


The Luck of the N’hiatu. 


A Big-Game Shooting Tale. 
By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


Rooks and Rook Shooting. 


By “EAST SUSSEX.” 


Soldiers’ Polo. 


By A. SIDNEY GALTREY. 


in the Billiard Room. 


By S. H. FRY (ex-Amateur Champion). 


When Greek meets Creek. 


A Trout-Fishing Episode. By S. A. M. 


Men behind the Marques. 


Some Motor Personalities. Iby GEORGE G. BLACK. 


Secret of the Colf Swing. 


(No. 5-) 
By Dr. CARRUTIIERS and GEORGE W. BELDAM. 


Mr. Longman’s Hounds. 


(No. 5.) é 
A Hunting Story. By GEO. COLLINS. 


Men v. Animals. 


By F. G. AFLALO. 


Trying a Racehorse. 


By A. HAMILTON. 


Among the Colfers. 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


Playing to the Gallery. 


A Boxing Tale. By J. G. B. LYNCH. 


The Breath that Failed. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON and G. A. RIDDELL, 


The 
Convalescence of Solomon. 
A Humorous Story. By BERTRAM ATKEY, 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS. 


SIXPENCE NET. 


NOW ON SALE. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIoGRaPEY 
Two Admirals (Admiral John Moresby). Murray. 14s. net, 
ee ry My Life (Samuel Waddington). Chapman and Hall, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The lron Cardinal (Joseph McCabe). Nash. 15s. net. 


FIcTION 
Mortimer’s Marriage (Horace Wyndham). Milne. 6s. 
The Story of Thyrza (Alice Brown); Priscilla and Charybdig 
(Frankfort Moore). Constable. 6s. each. . 
Sparks (M. E. Ames). Thynne. 6d. net. 


HIsToRY 
Probiems of the Middle East (Angus Hamilton). 12s. 6d. net. 


Law 

Local Taxation Licences (Sir Nathaniel J. Highmore). Stevens 
and Sons, Ltd. 6s. 

REPRINTS 

Our Life After Death (Rev. Arthur Chambers). Taylor, 
3s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XIV. (Edited by Sidney 
Lee). Smith, Elder. 15s. net. 

Publications of the Research Defence Society (Selected by the 
Committee). Macmillan. 2:. 6d. net. 

Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
1907. Washington Government Printing Office. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazines FoR Aprit.—The North American 
Review, 1s.; The International Journal of Ethics, $2.50; The 
Forum, 25c.; Science Progress, 5s.; Busy Man's Magazine, 
20c.; The University Magazine. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : MAYFAIR 360r. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, AND A FEW KAKEMONO, THE PRO. 
JOHN STEWART HAPPER, OF NEW YORK 

» U.S.A, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Apri 26, and Three Following Days, at Oneo'clock 

pee , the valuable COLLECTION of JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, 

LLUSTRATED BOOKS, and a few KAKEMONO, the Property of John 
Stewart Happer, Esq., of New York City, U.S.A. 


May be viewed on April 22, 23, and 24. Catalogues may be had, price rs, each; 
or with Illustrations, 5s. each. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS AND SURIMONO, COMPRISING THE 
COLLECTIONS OF LAWRENCE T. W. SALT, Eso, A. G. WEB- 
STER, Esq., AND CAPT. V. J. SCANTLEBURY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, Apri 30, at One o'clock precisely, JAPANESE 

COLOUR PRINTS and SURIMONO, comprising the Collections of Lawrence 

T. W. Salt, Esq., of Egerton Terrace, S.W., A. G. Webster, Esq., of Lincoln, and 
Capt. V. J. Scantlebury. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Order from your Library or Bookseller. 


THE MASTER OF MEANS 
By HERBERT GEORGE. 


‘* Recalls the best traditions of the Gaboriau school... . A nice epigrammatic 
vein and two pairs of attractive lovers lend an agreeable contrast to the more 
dramatic episodes of the plot.”—Oxtlook. 

“Contains some my | and cleverly conceived situations, in which we have 
vivid pictures of London life. The interest never flags."—Glasgow Times. 

“ The author must be congratulated on an excellent piece of work.” 
Leicester Post. 


GREENING & CO., St. Martin’s LANE, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ls the 
One Year ... eo 230 @ 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, IV.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE 


MEDICI 
PRINTS. 


The Medici Prints are “‘the nearest approach 


to perfection that has yet been achieved.” 


CONNOISSEUR. 


“One cannot imagine it (the print) bettered.” 
BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 


The complete Illustrated Prospectus, 
with full details of all subjects, Frames, 
terms of Annual Subscriptions, Gc., sent 
to amy address on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


No. I. LUINI, Head of the Virgin. 


Colour Surface, 14X10}in. 12s. 6d. net. 
II. LEONARDO. Head of the Christ. 


Colour surface, 13} 10}in. 12s. 6d. ,, 


III. BOTTICELLI. The Viegin and Child. 
Colour 133x9hin. 12s. 6d. ,, 


IV. LEONARDO. The Last Suppe 
Colour 16X314in. 25s. Od. ,, 


Vv. PIERO DELLA FRARCESCA. Unknown Lady. 
Colour surface, 154X11}in. 15s. Od, ,, 


VI. LORENZO DI CREDI. The Annunciation. 
Colour surface, 173x132 in. 17s. 6d. ,, 
VII. FILIPPINO LIPPI. Pe Virgin in Adoration. 
‘olour surface, 19}x14}in. 17s. 6d. 4, 
1X. BOTTICELLI. The ‘eae of St. Augustine. 1. 


Colour surface, 7X15 in. s. 6d. 


X. TITIAN. Madonna of the Cherries. 
Colour surface, 16} x20} in. 25s. Od. », 


XI. TINTORETTO. Bacchus and Ariadne. 
Colour surface, 19}x16}in. 17s, 6d. ,, 


XII. RAPHAEL. Madonna in Green. 
Colour surface, 21} x16} in. 2is. Od. ,, 


XIII. BELLINI. Madonna of the Palm Trees. 
Colour surface, 15X11}in. 15s. Od. ,, 


XIV. MANTEGNA. Madonna and Child = ey 


Colour surface, in. 17s. 


+, XV. TITIAN. Bacchus and Ariadne. 


Colour surface, 25X23in. 25s. Od. ,, 


*%,, XVI. CARPACCIO. Vision of St. Ursula. 


Colour surface, 27} x26} in. 25s. Od. ,, 


7+,, XIX. RAPHAEL, Madonna della Colonna. 


Colour surface, 16}x22in. 17s. 6d. 4, 


_ Occasional I. FILIPPO LIPPI. The Virgin. 


Colour surface, 14X10in. 10s. 6d. ,, - 


* Special, ‘08. GIORGIONE. showing Evander the Site 


lour surface, 234X27}in. 30s. 


English I. SIR JOSHUA BESUOLDS. The Holy Family. se. 


Colour surface, 20;x15in. 1 Od. 
o III. G. ROMNEY. Lady Hamilton with a Goat. 
Colour surface, 25X20 in. [21S. Od. 


- IV. J. HOPPNER. The Countess of Oxford 
Colour Surface, 19} x 13h in. 312s. 6d. 4 


Flemish I. UNKNOWN. Portrads of a Lady. 


t 


Colour’surface, 16X13 in. 17s. 6d. ,, 
Il RUBENS. Fruitfulness. 
Colour surface, 20X12in. 12s. 6d. 
Ill. FRANZ HALS. A amity Group. 
Colour surface, 24} X14$in. Od. ,, 
” VI. J. VERMEER. The Pear! Necklace 
Colour surface, 21h Xx 18 in. [15s. Od. 


» VII. G. TERBORCH. The Concert 
Colour =... 21317} in. $15s, Od. ,, 


VIII. MATSYS. The Magdalen 
@. Colour 17} X11} in. 417s. 6d. 


The National Portrait Series 


N.P.S. I. CORNELIS John Milton, zt, 10. 
Colour surface, 18X14in. 125. 6d. net. 


» Il. UNKNOWN. William Shakespea: 
Colour in. 128, 6d. o 


t Ready shortly. * Postage 8d. Postage on all other Prints, 5d. each. 
¢ These prices are for orders received prior to the publication of the plates. 


After publication the prices will be increased. 


NEW AND ONLY ADDRESS— 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SYOL. I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works. 
of the most Eminent Dutch Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century. Based on the Work of JOHN 
SMITH, by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT (with the 
assistance of Dr. W. R. Valentiner). Translated and 
Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo. 
25s. net each. 


Vol. II. THE WORKS OF AELBERT CUYP and 
PHILIPS WOUWERMAN. 


Lreviously Published, 
Vol. I. JAN STEEN, GABRIEL METSU, GERARD 
DOU, PIETER DE HOOCH, CAREL FABRITIUS, 
JOHANNES VERMEFR. 25s. net. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. By 
PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., Author of ‘ Mars 
and its Canals,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Poor Law Report of 1909. A 
Summary Explaining the Defects of the Present System and 
the Principal Recommendations of the Commission, so far as 
relates to England and Wales. By HELEN BOSANQUET, 
a Member of the Commission. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Studies in Mystical Religion. By 
RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., Haverford College, 
U.S.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso. Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 
Three vols. Globe 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


MABEL DEARMER, 
GE RVASE ‘The Alien Ser 
ues 


The life-history of an idealist, whose ideals finally triumph, but 
only at the cost of the hero’s happiness. 


Tono-Bungay. By H. G. WELLs. 


High Licence. A Critical Examination 
of the Licence Duties prevailing in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States. By FREDERIC W. TOMPSON, 


Is. net. 


A First Book of Botany. By Etiza- 
BETH HEALEY, A.R.C.S. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
[First Books of Science, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


Tb ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


6th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 
Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post, free 5s. 34, 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd, 


so King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
597, 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
**ScHOOL OF SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 

‘* Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 
and I will send remittance. .... 

“Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
‘* CHURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

‘“‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as | had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘*It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 


Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
“St. Josepn’s Rectory, DUNDEE. 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of the first volume of ‘ Science in 
Modern Life.’ This volume treats of Astronomy and Geology in their scientific and 
historical development, and in their bearing on modern Civilisation. The treatment is 
in my opinion excellent, both as regards matter and form. The subjects are handled 
in a popular style in clear and simple language, concise, yet in sufficient fulness of 
detail. I should say that this and the succeeding volumes would prove eminently use- 
ful books to put into the hands of those teachers who under our present-day Education 
Code are entrusted with the charge of our Supplementary and Advanced Courses. 

‘**JOSEPH PROVOST HOLDER, Member of Dundee School Board.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Aryswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 
A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘“‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 
The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 


Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, its object is to give a connected account of present-day science, 
with special reference to its influence on modern life. Articles are included on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanesand Dirigible Balloons, 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 


19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. C= ome 
Remaining 5 volumes issued quarterly. OA first List of Sub- 


It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order ‘xn MopDERN LIFE as 
become possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send 
attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. ton recei 
Fey) of each of the remaining five volumes, 
one volume each quarter. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


44-45 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C: 
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Ap The Saturday Review. 
BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Worth 45/-, Published at 21/-, Offered at 10/6, 
by arrangement with the Proprietors. 


AN IDEAL GIFT for BOY or GIRL. 


BIRDS’ BRITISH ISLES. 


24 Plates, including 459 Drawings of Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.O.U., F.E.S8. 


106 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with Index, in one Volume. Handsomely 
bound in Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted that ten eggs of the 
Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House-Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the 
Chaffinch, seven of the Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of 
the Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and nine of the Kestrel, 
it will give some idea of the thoroughness with which this work was prepared. 

For the collation of the text from the larger work, “ British Birds with their Nests 
and Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were secured. With the exception of 
the Introduction and a few additional signed notes to some of the species, the wording 
of the text, as published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, SATURDAY REVIEW, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
together with Postal Order for 10s. 6d. 


SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT’S 


Last occasional writing was a short biography 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/2}. 


inferences at Bridge 


By W. DALTON, 


“Inferences at Bridge” recently appeared in the 


SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles have been revised, 

with additions by the author, and are now issued in 

handy form by s 
| 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD.. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE, Every Tuesday. 


and personal appreciation of ALEX. INNES SHAND 


It forms the Introduction to Shand’s 


The book is intended as a memorial to one whose 
friends, personal and literary, were legion. Its chapters 
deal with gardens, old waterways, sport, old roads, &c. 
It contains illustrations in colour and black and white 
of places to which Mr. and Mrs. Shand were attached, 
| and portraits of Mr. Shand at 42 and 73 years of age. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF TIIE WEEK’S DOINGS, 
‘* Memories of Gardens ” should be in every library. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Hustinc, Lawn Tennis. 


*.* You do not only glance at *‘ THe BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRAPHIC,” Tallis House 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


It may be had through the booksellers, price 1os. 6d. net ; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russext. 


2 vols, 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 


Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 
The Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Mackart, M.A. 
Vol. Il. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. fol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII, Matthew—John. ‘Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGeravp. 


Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Dean Churoh's Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
ition. S. 
eitensiiancens Essays. 1 Dante, and other Essays. 


St. Anseim. | Bacon. | Spenser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1345. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 


Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Churoh. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcu. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Lestie Sreruen and Sir Freperick Pottock. 


Third Edition. In 2 vols. 
With Intro- 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. 
duction by Joun Morzey, M.P. 
Miscelianies. | Essays. ! Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzCerald, Edited by W. A.pis 


Wricut. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward FitzCerald to Fanny Kemble, 


9871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricut. 
Edited by W. 


More Letters of Edward FitzCerald. 
Avpis Wricur. 
Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 
Frazer, D.C.L. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. Barrzy SaunpeRs. 
*e® The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Eomunp Goss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 3 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of Engiand. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from Engiand and Italy: 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Gueeses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork Out of Tusoany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of “‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 
R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 
Theological Essays. 


Essays on Some of the Modern Quides of English | 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 
Criticiome on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. | 
2 vols. 
pects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
bis Niece, M. Roscoe. | 
Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, Exizanetu M. Roscoe. 


The Choloe of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By | 


Freveric Harrison, 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 
Cc 


By Frepea: ARRISON. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 


Memoir, by the late Canon AincerR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collected Works. 


Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Piace in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece" and in Greece.” By Sir Ricnarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L, 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends, 


Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 
Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1: vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarces and Marv Lams. 

The —* of Charies Lamb. Newly ar with 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charlies Lamb. By the late Canon Arncer, 
AL 


Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroot, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. ° 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 


Voltaire. vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 


12 vols, 


13 vols. 


AAs. 


4 


Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. «vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 
Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Mvers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Essa 


Lectures and ys. 
Natural Religion. 


Ecce Homo. | 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By Wacter RALeIcnH. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays aay also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmerHam and 
Wituam Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 


by the Author. Edited by Hattam, Lorp Tennyson. 9 vols. 
Vol. I. Poems. 1 Vol. Il. Poems. 
Vol. Ill. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. idylis of the King. 
Vol. VI. Bailads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious Thought 


in the 
West. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 


ur 
The Works of Wordsworth. [Edited by Professor 
eKwicut. In 1o vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Manesse. 
Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 2 vols. 
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YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
because they lacked information as to cost 
ef preduction. This may be obtained 
without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Fine Book Printers. Letohworth 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.Cc. 


ELTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Cl 
al] Naval and Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officer’ in thei 
Amy. _ Recognised the Army Council. Large Playing-fields. Gymnasium 
‘Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet » &e. 
Recent Honours Open Scholarship, Balliol College; rst, Open 
Hertford and Merton College ; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c. 

NEXT TERM APRIL 28th. 
Apply Headmaster, Rev. A. E. Ruere, D.D. 


ALVERN COLLEGE EXAMS.—JUNE 2, 
2, 3-_One of £87, five or more of £50, five o} f 

Boys) per ann. Faber Exhibition of £12 to 
Council Nominations, value £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well but 
‘fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Loxpon, N.W. 
Beantifal grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill close to Hampstead Heathy 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ARTMOOR.— Boarding in Private House (Men 
only from November to March). Very Suitable for Readi i 

Boys holidays.—Apply Cantas. Middlecott Ilsington, Newton Abbot, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


The mest Valuable Remedy 
ever discovered. 
The only Palliative in 


NEURALCIA, 
TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
RHEUMATISM. 


Guts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle, 


Tus Best Known Remepy ror 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


Acts like a charm in 


Avoid disappointment: insist on havi 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Dividend No. 39. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
pective on or after sth May, 1909, of 
No. 39 (90 per cent., ie. 18s. » aff d 
COUPON No. 27, at any of the following abies o— : ee 
The Head Office at Johannesburg. 
The London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
The Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Brussels. 
COUPONS belonging to holders resident in the United Kingd i 
‘subject to deduction of English Income Tax. : — = 
' OUPONS must be Jeff FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 
posed any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven and 


Listing Forms may be had on application. 


THE BRITISH TEA TABLE. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MretinG of the British Tea Table Company 
(1897), Limited, was held last Thursday at Cannon Street Hotel, to con- 
sider the following resolution :—‘“That the Board of Directors be authorised 
to enter into an agreement for the sale of a portion of the undertaking 
and assets of the company to a new company about to be incorporated 
under the name of ‘ Palace Restaurants, Ltd.,’ and that the draft agreement 
submitted be approved.” 

The Secretary having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman, Mr. C. E. Hogg, said it was only six weeks ago, 
or less, that the present board were appointed to take up the reins of 
government and endeavour to bring some fixed and definite proposal before 
them for consideration and approval. The company had been allowed 
to drift into a state bordering upon chaos. The business of the company 
had fallen steadily for years and culminated in the last year. Prepared as 
the Chairman was to see how poor a state of affairs existed, he had no 
idea, until he became Chairman of the company, that there were not even 
sufficient funds to meet its obligations on March 25, consisting of rent, 
rates, and taxes. The first thing the new Chairman did was to go to the 
bank and provide, by personal guarantee and at large personal risk, a 
aufficient sum of money to tide over the dire position. There is a very large 
number of depdéts or restaurants in this company which for years have not 
contributed to the revenue of the company. 

The company was formed in 1897, and the books show that in 1898 six 
depots were not paying for the whole year and ten depéts were paying for 
half the year only. In 1899 matters improved, as there were only two 
non-paying depéts for the whole year and eight depots for half the year. 
In 1900 five depéts were not paying for the whole year and 135 were not 
paying for half the year; in 1901 eight depéts were not paying for the 
whole year and 16 depéts were not paying for half the year; in 1902 11 
depéts were not paying for the whole year and 14 were not paying for 
half the year; in 1903 10 depéts were not paying for the whole year and 16 
were not paying for half the year; and in 1904 14 depéts were not paying 
for the whole year and 27 depéts were not paying for half the year. After 
that a change came over the management, and matters got even worse; 
after Mr. Hirst resigned the new directors were met with the amazing 
problem that 41 depéts—out of 70—were either not paying for the whole 
twelve months or only six months. Where did the dividend come from? 
The Chairman was astounded that no provision was made, nor any sinking 
fund established, for these wasting assets. He particularly wished to 
avoid criticism, but it was essential in explaining the position that they 
should be absolutely possessed of the fact that from the very year that 
the company was formed non-paying depots existed, and continued to exist 
up till to-day. He was perfectly satisfied that the administration from 
beginning to end had been of a most honest character. He said that 
certain restaurants must have been paying extremely well to have been 
able to support the burden laid upon them by those non-paying depéts. 
The consequence was that—perhaps not very wisely—large dividends were 
paid up to a certain time, and the falling-off and stoppage of those 
dividends was due to the fact that the paying depots could not carry that 
load any longer. It would be absolutely impossible even for a board of 
archangels to bring forward a scheme that would meet with the approval 
of everyone. The company was hampered with a large number of depéts 
which, even under the able management of Mr. Pearce, could not be 
considered successful, and were only a drag on the company. He can- 
didly and fearlessly stated that if Mr. Pearce, with his undoubted ability, 
failed to make those payable he did not believe there was a man in England 
who could do it, and consequently he did not propose that the next company 
should be hampered in any shape or form with these derelicts. Briefly, the 
proposal was to form a new company with a share capital of £150,000, which 
is half the capital of the old company. They were able to reduce the face 
value of the shares, so as to enable the shareholders to have the opportunity 
of priority of application in connection with the shares of the new com- 
pany, and they will hold exactly the same interest, if they apply for their 
shares, that they hold in the present company, and so will every other 
member of the public who subscribes; but priority of allotment, as far 
as it is legally possible, will be given to the shareholders of this company. 
The company will then start with 24 or 25 depots which show substantial 
receipts over expenditure. Even in its present unsatisfactory condition, 
for the past twelve months the receipts are nearly £8,000 in excess of the 
expenditure on the depéts referred to, and the takings have amounted to 
the very considerable sum of £75,525 in the depéts it is proposed to retain, 
while customers numbering 3,021,040 have been served. 

They were advised by persons who have expert knowledge of this business 
that the depéts have scarcely been brought up to date. That was not a 
reflection upon the past management in any shape or form; for depdts 
which are to-day in the hands of others who are attracting large custom 
may be wiped out in a year or two. With the capital that will be pro- 
vided to bring the depéts up to date they will probably not be surpassed 
for many years to come, and a large amount of the business that is now 
going to competitors will return. An offer had been made to the company 
by the J.P. Restaurants that they should take complete and absolute control 
of the company after they had paid off all debts and liabilities and pro- 
vide a substantial sum for the renovation of the depéts. A further pro- 
vision was that the J.P. Restaurants should receive £2,000 a year as 
managers, plus a commission rising to 40 per cent. (Laughter.) An hypo- 
thetical case was put to them, that if, under this new arrangement, the 
company earned £20,000, how much would the shareholders get who had 
found the money, paid off the debts, and so forth? It worked out at £5,000, 
and the J.P. Restaurants would get about £9,000. At the same time there 
was a basis for an arrangement that might be made; but as it was obvious 
that the scheme of the J.P. Restaurants would necessitate money being 
supplied, it was just as well, and, indeed, absolutely necessary, that the 
money now proposed should be raised. So satisfied were considerable 
financial people with regard to the certain success of the scheme that the 
whole of the proposed capital was already guaranteed. They have pro- 
vided that the debenture-holders, under the guarantee, shall be paid in 
full. The trade creditors will all be paid in full, and the new company 
will start free from all debts and liabilities with a sum of about £35,000 
to renovate the depots and bring them up to date and leave a substantial 
working capital in the hands of the new board. 

In the Chairman's opinion it was the only scheme by which they could 
again receive the dividends that were so eminently satisfactory in the 
oe and by which they could cast away the depots and other matters that 

ampered the company. 

Mr. J. Pearce opposed the adoption of the scheme, but after some dis- 
cussion it was carried almost unanimously, and a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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FOR ST. GEORGE’S DAY 
ST. GEORGE for 
MERRIE ENGLAND 


By MARGARET H. BULLEY. 
With 56 Full-page Illustrations from Pictures by 
Ancient and Modern Artists. 
Foolseap 4to. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


THE TIMES.—‘ An intelligent account of the legend, the 
life, and the cult of the saint ... an interesting collection of 
good photographic plates.”’ 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A scholarly study . . . this 
well-planned and well-illustrated record of the deeds of the 
Nicomedian Defender of the Faith.”’ 


WAX. By G. S, LAYARD, 


Author of “ Dolly’s Governess.” 


Relating the Effects of Hypnotism and a London Fog. 


340 pages, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
{Just out. 


DAPHNE IN FITZROY STREET 


By E. NESBIT. 
420 pages, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


WORLD.—‘‘ The character sketches are vividly drawn and 
perfectly finished . . . brimful of humour.” [Just out. 


COMPLETION OF THE GREAT RUSKIN 


Monthly Subscription of £1 obtains the Set 


THE WHOLE OF RUSKIN’S WORKS are now FOR 
THE FIRST TIME OBTAINABLE in a COMPLETE, 
UNIFORM, ANNOTATED, ILLUSTRATED, and INDEXED 
EDITION. 


This has just become possible through the completion of 


The LIFE, LETTERS, 


WORKS OF RUSKIN 


Edited by E. T. COOK and 
ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


VOLUMES 36 and 37 JUST OUT. 


THE LETTERS OF RUSKIN 


In addition to numerous unpublished letters to his father 
and mother, these Volumes include letters of Ruskin to:— 

Sir Henry Acland, Dr. John Brown, Rawdon Brown, the 
Brownings, Burne-Jones, Carlyle, Froude, Mrs. Gaskell, Kate 
Greenaway, Holman Hunt, Lord Leighton, H.R.H. Prince Leopold, 
Dean Liddell, Sir Oliver Lodge, Cardinal Manning, Stacy Marks, 
Mary Russell Mitford, William Morris, Lord and Lady Mount 
Temple, Charles Eliot Norton, F. T. Palgrave, Coventry Patmore, 
George Richmond, Samuel Rogers, Dante Rossetti, Sir John and 
Lady Simon, Spurgeon, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, G. F. Watts, and many other correspondents. 
VOLUME 36 contains 720 pages, 25 Plates, and 

4 Facsimiles of MSS. 
VOLUME 37 contains 756 pages, 12 Plates, and 
20 Facsimiles of MSS. 
The FINAL Volume, consisting of a COMPLETE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY and AN INDEX to the WHOLE WORK, will 
necessarily take many more months to prepare, as the INDEX 


is calculated to contain over 100,000 REFERENCES. Its 


inclusion will make this more than ever 


The One REFERENCE and LIBRARY 
EDITION OF RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


With about 1,800 Illustrations from Drawings by 
Ruskin. 


For full particulars of the 38 Volumes, for £42 the set, 
er in monthly instalments, see Prospectus, 


LONDON : 


CEORCE ALLEN & SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


Fact is Stranger than Fiction 


LOVE LETTERS 


AND 


JANE WELSH 


2 Vols. 25s. net. 
Edited ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Nephew of | 


' Thomas lyle, Editor of “ New Letters and Memorials | 


of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The literature of letters will be searched in vain 
for a parallei to these volumes. Even the love-letters of the Brownings 
suffer by comparison.” 

PRIZE COMPETITION.—A Prize of FIVE GUINEAS is offered 
for the best substitute for one of Mrs. Carlyle’s missing letters. See 
THE BODLEIAN for April and May, 13d. each, post free, to be had 
from Publisher only. ‘The time allowed for competitors has now been | 
extended to May 21. | 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL 


Sketches of the Demi-Monde during the 
Eighteenth Century 


| 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY. With numerous Portraits ! 


reproduced from contemporary sources. Demy 8vo. 
123. 6d. net. 


TATLER.—*“ An interesting and most fascinating chronicle of the 
lighter side of the Eighteenth Century.” 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 


NAPOLEON 
By JOSEPH TURQUAN. Demy S8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


[ Ready on 30th. 


A SISTER OF PRINCE RUPERT: 
Elizabeth Princess Palatine, Abbess of Herford 
By ELIZABETH GODFREY. With numerous IIlus- 
trations reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, 
&c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—‘“ No historical biography published during the 
last few years surpasses this one in the minuteness of its research and the 
width of the field it has covered.” 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE 
During a Tour on the Continent upon its 
Reopening after the Fall of Napoleon, 1814 
Edited by his Grandson, JOHN MAYNE COLLES. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ Very readable and obviously trustworthy and 


sincere. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
DUKES OF URBINO 


By JAMES DENNISTOUN of Dennistoun. A New 
Edition. Edited by EDWARD HUTTON. 3 vols. 


2s. net. 
MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED 
GENERATION 


Chronicles of the Knox Family. 
By Mrs. WARKENNE BLAKE. Demy Svo. 16s. net. 


COKE OF NORFOLK [2nd Edition. 


By A. M. W. STIRLING. 2 vols. 32s. net. 
Coke of Norfolk was the father of the Earl of Leicester, 
who died only a few weeks ago. 

The hero of this remarkable book proposed the resolution in the House 
of Commons which closed the war between England and America. He 
was the greatest agriculturist England ever had. He was the last of 
Gainsborough’s sitters. He danced with the bride of Charles Edward the 
Young Pretender. 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS 


By S. BARING-GOULD. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
CORNISH CHARACTERS 
By S. BARING-GOULD. Demy 8vo. 21s, net. 


In these two volumes Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best. Readers and 
indeed writers will find more stirring romance, thrilling incident, and 
originality of character in them than in whole librari.s of modern fiction. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Weaster Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of Gelade, 17 April, 1909. 
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